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FALL CLOTHING 


FOR THE 


COLLEGE MAN 


AT 


“The Quality Shop” 


—— 


The fellows who are _ best 
dressed are the ones who most 
appreciate the real service we’re 
rendering with 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx | 
R. B. Fashion 


and | 


Clothcraft Clothes 











There’s a distinction and || 


smartness of designing about || 





Copyright Hart Schaffacr & Marz these clothes which make them 
the preterence of college men. And you get perfect tailoring, all 


| wool, good fit. 
| We Extend an Invitation to You | 


to call in and see the remarkable lines we are showing for fall. | 


| We have the most complete line of Young Men’s Fur- 
| nishings for fall wear we have ever before offered. 


E. B. BAXTER | | 


| 150 E. State Street “The Quality Shop” | i 
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EVERY once ina while after 

we have tolda prospective 
customer what the cost of a 
greenhouse will be, to meet his 
particular requirements, he de- 
clares that if he had known they 
could be bought so reasonably, 
he would have had one long ago. 


There seems to exist in the 
minds of a good many, the im- 
pression that greenhouses are a 
millionaire’s luxury. Unques- 
tionably they do add greatly to 
the pleasures of the so-called 
moneyed class; but you don’t 
have to be anything like a mil- 
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lionaire to luxuriate in the joys Growing big, tenderly de- 


of possessing one. 


NEW YORK, 42nd St. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Rookery Bldg. 


licious grapes in pots, 


is one of the joys of 
having a greenhouse 


TORONTO, Royal Bank Bldg. 
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FACTORIES 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 





Admitted that you can’t get 
much of a house for less than 
$1,000 or so. But what is $1,000 
for a greenhouse that means a 
lifetime of pleasure in compari- 
son to the same amount for an 
auto which lasts at best but a 
few years? If you can afford 
one, you certainly can the other. 
For a satisfying happy-making 
hobby, there is nothing quite 
like a greenhouse. 

We have a booklet entitled 
Two G’s, or a Peep Into Green- 
house Delights, that we would 
like to send you. It will set 
you right on many of your 
wrong greenhouse impressions, 
and open your eyes to many of 
its delightful possibilities. 


QBurnham@. 


SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, Granite Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 


ST. CATHARINES, Canada 
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This Tractor Works Anywhere--- 


and small farms. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





Spoils No-Crop 
By Packing 


The Caterpillar is the 
one tractor able to work 
on rough, soft or swampy 
ground. See the one 
owned by the State Col- 
lege and you'll under- 
stand why it won’t slip, 
mire or pack the soil. 

The Caterpillar is built 
in three sizes—a size for 
every farm. The Junior 


Caterpillar—30 and 20 horsepower—is built particularly for medium size 
Its easy-handling, short-turning ability make it ideal 
for.orchard cultivation, or for working into the corners of small fields. 
Ten years service prove the Caterpillar’s worth—its use by four Eu- 
ropean armies shows it equal to the most severe service. Over 2,000 


Write for Catalogue No. 228 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Light your House and Barns 
Cook your Meals with 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 


and make your acetylene with a 
PILOT LIGHTING PLANT 


PILOT plants make Acetylene automat- 
ically a little at a time as you use it in 
your gas cooking stove and in your lights 
distributed throughout your house, your 
barns and out-buildings. You simply fill 
the generator with the gas-producing 
stone “Union Carbide” and water about 
once a month. 

PILOT plants are approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Insurance Under- 
writers. 

All told, over 250,000 couniry homes 
are using Acetylene made the Pilot way. 

A complete PILOT plant, consisting of 
generator, pipes—handsome light fixtures, 
and gas cook stove, can be installed in 
any country home in a few day’s time. 

Such a plant is a permanent improve- 
ment and will furnish you with the cheap- 
est, safest and most practical light and 
fuel now available for country home re- 
quirements. 


Write for our advertising catalogs and descriptive booklets giving all the facts. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Eastern Works, Newark, N. J. 


646 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
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The Comell Cinniziien | 


INVITES YOU 


To visit its new offices in the Countryman Building 


just west of the main Agricultural Buildings. 





Photo by Cable 
HOME OF THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


Come In and Ask Questions 


Find out all about the Countryman Board and then 


enter a competition for a place on the board 


Be sure that you have signed up 


for a subscription 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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TREES at WHOLESALE 


W. & T. Smith Company, Geneva, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
Quality and Purity of varieties, and such 


nursery stock is the cheapest 


The cost of producing meat or milk would be much 
less if it required less acres to produce the feed. 

Both the guantity and quality of the feed improve 
when the right plant foods are used to supplement the 
manure and clover. They improve enough to yield a 
handsome profit on the expenditure. 

The right plant food includes enough 


POTASH 


in available form. Supplement the manure and phosphate 
with 50 to 100 pounds of Muriate of Potash, or 200 to 400 
pounds of Kainit, per acre, and you will raise big corn and 
fine clover after the grain and at the same time improve 
the fertility of the soil. 
4 Try Potash salts alone on the swamp land ure and note the 
clover and good grasses crowd out the wild hay. Write us for 
prices of Potash, one bag up. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
McCormick Block, Chicago, Ill. Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 

Whitney Centrai Bank Bidg , New Orleans, La. : 
Empire Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 26 California 8t., San Francisce Quan 
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Book of Barn Plans FREE 


If you are going to Build a New 
Barn, or Remodel the Old One, you 
should have this book. 


Why Not Build This Fall? 


Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of 
barn equipment. It is a complete and 
valuable book of reference and instruction 
on barn construction. 

The 112 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of dollar- 
saving information. It contains 51 representative designs 


for cow barns, horse barns, combination and general purpose barns, as well 
as many other designs, for hog barns, pens, hay sheds, etc. 


* 
The advantages in each design in Louden Barn Plans are pointed out, and ¥ 
estimate of construction cost is given. In addition, there are $2 pages devoted 
to general construction problems, such as concrete work, laying floors, roof con- 
struction, ventilation, etc. 


When Writing for This Book, Please State When You Expect to Build, 
and How Many Cows and How Many Horses You Want to House 


We have Designs for nearly 4,000 barns and our architects will give your 
letter personal attention if we learn your exact requirements, 


Louden Barn Equipment 


Louden equipment makes possible a clean, sanitary barn with a minimum of 
expense for upkeep. When cows are transferred from dark, dirty barns to 
Louden barns, the milk flow often increases from 15 to 25 per cent, and the labor 
of caring for the herd is reduced one-third to one-half. 


The cost of installing Louden 
equipment is surprisingly small. 


The Louden Line Includes: 


Litter Carriers Cow Stalls 
Feed 





















Hangers Power Hoists 


Catalogs Free 
The Louden Machiney Co. 


(Evtablished 1867) 
4800 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
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THE CO-OP PLAN 
FOR STUDENTS 


q@ To have on hand the textbooks and sup- 
plies which are needed. The prices on these 
goods are low as consistent with good quality 
which in the end saves students much money. 
After paying expenses the profits are divided 
among the students on a basis of registered pur- 
chases. For the past ten years we have been 


able to pay 8% each year. There is no ad- 


vance fee required of students, so trade at the 


Co-op and register your purchases. 


RELIABLE GOODS AND 
GOOD SERVICE 


@ We do not belive in making large profits 
and so sell better goods than do most stores. 
You like the goods which give satisfaction. 
Go to the Co-op and ask to see the writing 
paper or other articles which you may need. 
You will find pleasant salesmen who wait on 
you quickly. This is a Co-op feature. We 


are pleased to serve you. 


THE CO-OP. - - - MORRILL HALL 
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The Man on the Land on the Other Side 
of the World® 


By Beverly T. Galloway | 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
JAPAN, THE LAND OF SMALL FARMS 


HE very first 
glimnvse of 
Japan issug- 
gestive of 
that world 
old industry 
—farming. 
As the great 
ship feels her 
way into the 
Harbor of Yokohama and the 


weather is misty or rainy, as it is 
likely to be, one has glimpses of 
what appear to be diminutive ani- 
mated hay stacks, gliding and bob- 
bing about on the landing place. 
Nearer view reveals that our hay 
stacks are little dock laborers 
clothed in their picturesque grass 
hats and coats. 

The exuberant Californian at our 
elbow, after two weeks of fog and 
water, could no longer restrain 





himself so he let out a very un- 

dignified yell, with an “O you al- 

falfa stack, you look good to me.” 
JAPAN NOT A FAIRY LAND. 


There is probably no country in 
the world so idealized as Japan. 
After reading the usual tourists’ 
literature, with which every good 
ship traveling to the East is well 
supplied, one expects to drop into 
a sort of fairyland, with marvelous 
flowers blooming on every hand, 
gorgeous birds and butterflies flit- 
ting about, and always shimmer- 
ing in the near distance snow- 
capped Fuji, the sacred mountain 
of post card, fan, screen, and bric- 
a-brac fame. But we come back 
to earth with out first view of the 
landing place, for, with the excep- 
tion of the animated hay stacks on 
the shore, and the hurrying sam- 
pans, or native boats on the water, 


* This is the beginning of a series of articles on farms in foreign lands. Japan, 
China, Java, Ceylon, North Africa, and South European Countries will be cov- 
ered. The series will be continued in the next isue.—Ed. 
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the setting might be that of almost 
any European or American port, 
so far as appearances would indi- 
cate. 

The busines of the sea has be- 
come so standardized that there is 
no longer much variety in docks, 
steam cranes and donkey engines. 
There are places, however, where, 
even with all modern machinery 
together with steam—the great 
revolutionizer and civilizer—man 
labor and woman labor is the 
cheapest energy that money can 
buy. But of this more anon. We 
are at last ashore in the land of the 
rising sun, and are being beseeched 
by rows of little jinriksha men to 
do them the great honor of accept- 
ing their services. 


JINRIKSHA, THE FULL-MAN-CART. 


Here it may not be amiss to say a 
few words about the jinriksha, the 
two-wheeled, baby-buggy-like vehi- 
cle that has made for itself such a 
permanent place throughout the 
orient as a means of getting about. 
There is no certainty as to the ori- 
gin of the vehicle. Among other 
stories is one to the effect that a 
foreign missionary who found him- 
self possessed of a wife quite stout, 
and growing stouter, invented this 
two-wheeled contrivancewith 
which he could transport his spouse 
without jeopardy to her physical 
well-being, and at the same time, 
by virtue of the work he would 
have to put into the effort, keep 
down his own tendency to over- 
weight. There were no golf links 
in Japan in those days. The jin- 
riksha—literally man-power-vehi- 


cle, or man mobile—is the chief 
means of locomotion throughout 
nearly all of Japan, considerable 
portions of China and India, the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon and 
nearby countries. We did not see 
the vehicle in Java. 

In countries where human labor 
is cheaper than that of the horse 
or ox, and where there is keen com- 
petition for means of making a 
living, the jinriksha service offers 
employment to many who would 
otherwise have to remain idle or 
seek work in the fields and shops, 
already overcrowded. The jinrik- 
sha man can equip himself with 
vehicie and uniform, the latter a 
cotton shirt and short trunks, for 
from ten to fifteen dollars, and 
with strict attention to business he 
may earn this much in a month in 
some of the larger towns. 

There are, of course, all grades 
of jinrikshas, just as there are all 
grades of automobiles. The rich 
merchant may have his expensive, 
lacquered, rubber-tired machine, 
costing from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Great 
numbers of the vehicles are, how- 
ever, very cheaply but serviceably 
made. A good many are owned by 
individuals and there are organ- 
ized companies or associations who 
own them and lease or rent them to 
the operators. 


There are various modifications 
of the jinriksha used by indivi- 
duals, commercial firms, and by 
farmers for hauling wood, coal, 
farm produce, lumber, or building 
materials. Some of them are ex- 
tremely crude-and to an American 
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accustomed to the use of machin- 
ery, seem almost barbarous in the 
manner in which they require the 
use of human labor. 

It is not uncommon to meet men 
and women in the country lanes of 
Japan, toiling through the mud 
hauling heavy loads of bamboo 
poles, farm produce, coal or wood 
on these cumbersome contrivances. 





“The Jinriksha Is the Chief Means of 
Locomotion Throughout Nearly All of 
Japan and Nearby Countries.” 


The harness is simple, consisting 
merely of a broad band around the 
forehead or over the chest, by 
means of which the man or woman 
puts his weight against the load, 
leaving the hands free to steady 
and guide it. In some of the hilly 
towns coal and other fuel, stone 
and even the sprinkling carts on 
the streets are pulled about in this 
fashion by men and women labor- 
ers. 


A LAND OF HILLS AND MOUNTAINS. 


Before starting upon an explora- 
tion of Japanese agriculture it 
seemed desirable that we should 
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get a sort of general picture of the 
whole situation by consulting the 
authorities at hand and utilizing 
the data which the Japanese gov- 
ernment and other agencies place 
at the disposal of the public. We 
found that while Japan has consid- 
erable land, so much of it is nearly 
straight up and down that ordinary 
crops planted on it would be in 
constant danger of sliding off be- 
fore the season was over. Whether 
it is due to the peculiar geologic 
formation on the comparatively 


‘thin soil combined with torrential 


rains and almost daily earthquake 
shocks, the land on most of the hill- 
sides seems to be in a state of per- 
petual unrest. So of all the land 
in Japan, amounting to something 
like seventy-two million acres, or 
about as much as in the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maine combined, only about thir- 
teen million acres is actually 
farmed. If we draw a line around 
the counties in New York State, as 
shown in the accompanying map, 
all the land actually farmed in Ja- 
pan could be located in these coun- 
ties. The whole of New York 
State contains about thirty million 
acres of land, and if we draw an- 
other line, a dotted one, showing 
the actual land farmed here, it 
would have to be as shown on the 
map outside of the first line, be- 
cause New York State has about 
fifteen million acres in farms or 
two million more acres than has 
the whole of Japan. 

I am speaking only of the Japan- 
ese Empire proper, which does not 
include recent acquisitions such as 
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Formosa and Chosen. For cen- 
turies, therefore, the Japanese 
farmer has been the bulwark of his 
nation. With a population about 
equal to that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and cultivating two mil- 
lion acres of land less than is culti- 
vated in the State of New York it 
will be seen that the Japanese are 
accomplishing a really marvelous 
work in the intensity of their pro- 
duction. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS 


It is difficult in brief descriptive 
articles to give anything but meie 
glimpses of the economic relation- 
ships and balances that have com- 
bined to make Japanese agriculture 
what it is today. Thus we are met 
at once with the simple fact that 
the Japanese can no longer afford 
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to keep cattle except as beasts of 
burden. In the course of centuries 
Japan has found that she can more 
economically and efficiently main- 
tain the life and vigor of her people 
by. direct rather than indirect. uses 
of the products of the soil. We are 
still following the indirect and 
more or less wasteful methods, but 
even now we are hearing mummur- 
ings of the growing scarcity of 
meat and are noting an interest in 
the matter of utilizing more and 
more the crops we grow as food. 
Natives that have long. since 
worked out this problem may very 
pertinently ask why waste so much 
energy by requiring an animal to 
eat the food that man might just 
as well eat in the first place. A 
hundred pounds of corn directly 
consumed would support a man 
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twice as long as when fed to steer 
and the steer eaten. So that in 
the struggle to supply a large and 
growing population the Japanese 
husbandman has become by virtue 
of the necessity for economy ev- 
erywhere, a crop farmer. These 
conditions and many others of a 
complex economic nature have also 
forced him to become an intensive 
farmer and a small farmer. 

We find that the average size 
farm in Japan is about three acres. 
Only about three per cent. of all 


the farmers in Japan cultivate 


more than seven and a half acres. 
The average size farm in New York 
State is approximately one hundred 
and twenty-seven acres. There are 
two hundred and fifteen thousand 
farms in the state, and twen- 
ty-eight per cent. of them are 
from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and seventy-four acres in 
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size; twenty-six per cent fifty 
to ninety-nine acres in size. On- 
ly a little over one and a half 
per cent. of New York farms are 
under three acres in size. A strik- 
ing feature of Japanese agriculture 
is found in the fact that on the 
thirteen million acres of farm land 
there are about five and a half mil- 
lion farm homes. In the whole of 
the United States there are about 
a million more farm homes than 
there are in Japan. Japan, there- 
fore, may very properly be called 
the land of small farms, which is 
in keeping with pretty much every- 
thing else in the country including 
houses, railroad trains, trolley cars, 
men, women, and children, and 
even the dogs. All are small, but 
this fact in no wise interferes with 
or detracts from the efficiency, 
economy, and happiness of the peo- 
ple. 





At the Exposition 


By B. H. Crocheron 
State Leader for California. Editor of the Cornell Countryman, 1906-07 


He came in the door. equipped 
with an umbrella and an anxious 
air. Even though he had aged 
somewhat, and had acquired a more 
serious and dignified air, I recog- 
nized him at once as the Cornell 
Countryman. 

Well, it was good to see him 
again after the lapse of years and 
to renew friendship at the City of 
the Golden Gate. Said the Coun- 
tryman, “I’m out here to see the 
Fair and a little of the farming 
of California. Can’t you take a 
day off and show me ’round?” 

Why—the good old scout—I 
surely could take a day off. So, I 
grabbed my Stetson and he grabbed 
his umbrella and we were off. 

But I just had to straighten him 
out about the farming of California 
that he wanted me to show him in 
one day. So, with my best Cali- 
fornia air, I said, “Countryman, 
your feet are so tender that you 
ought to walk on your hands. You 
come out here and ask me to show 
you the farming of the state in a 
day—in the same tone of voice 
you’d ask to be shown Tompkins 
County or the State of Delaware.” 
I-had sub-consciously absorbed the 
California “boom literature.” “This 
California,” I continued, has a 
hundred. million acres of land—as 
large as all New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania taken together. Set down on 
the Atlantic ’twould reach from 





Cape Cod to Charleston, South 
Carolina and west across the Alle- 
ghanies. But it’s far more diverse 
than the same area in the east. The 
highest and lowest spots of the 
United States of America are here. 
I know a county agent who can 
make snow-balls or pick oranges 
every day in the year in his own 
county. One county has nearly 
eighty inches of rainfall while an- 
other has never seen four inches. 
To travel between the two takes 
two days and three nights by fast- 
est trains—you went from New 
York to Denver in less time.” But 
I forgot to tell him, as all Cali- 
fornians do forget, what a small 
proportion of the state is arable. 

“ITiaybe, you think there isn’t 
any West any more. Say, when I 
first came out three years ago, I 
set out to cross this state on its 
shortest diameter in the north. It 
took me two weeks by the most ap- 
proved means of travel. I saw a 
real volcano, tribes of Indians, 
cowboys, herds of deer, three bears 
and at night slept under trees fif- 
teen feet in diameter and three 
hundred feet tall. For days I 
traveled by a stage coach that 
swayed on creaking leather springs 
and was driven by a figure from 
Bret Harte.” 

“When you’ve got six months to 
spend, come out and I’ll show you 
California—for I average a thou- 
sand miles a week in travel within 
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the state—but for today you’ll have 
to be content with less.” 

As we climbed on one of those 
trolley cars that ride sideways like 
an Irish jaunting car, I saw him 
look at it doubtfully till at length 
a smile broke out. “Oh, I see,” said 
he,. “Built ’em this way so you can 
jump off easy if you hear an earth- 
quake comin’. How’s Frisco any- 
way? Any signs of the shake?” 

“We'll begin your education 
right here.” said I. “Never speak 
of earthquakes in California. They 
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I pointed the way out through the 
Golden Gate to the west where if 
you sailed straight through there 
would be nothing but salt water 
till you struck.the coast of Japan. 
Then I talked of the city spread 
over her seven hills like ancient 
Rome. I told him all of it within 
sight had burned in 1906, and had 
not only risen from her ashes in a 
decade but had built an Exposition 


are no more frequent than thunder ‘= 


storms in New York, and, besides, 
it was a fire that destroyed San 
Francisco—there wasn’t any earth- 
quake to speak of, speaking suphe- 
mistically—so we aon’t speak of it. 
Then don’t say ‘Frisco’, only hobos 
and Easterners do that. Don’t talk 
about the ‘Fair’ either or the ‘Ex- 
position’. All west of the Rockies 
it is known as ‘the Expo’. By the 
way, you can throw your umbrella 
overboard. You won’t need it. 
Hasn’t rained here for’ three 
months and, barring accidents, 
‘twon’t rain for three more.” After 
which we looked at the scenery 
and talked about palm trees and or- 
ange orchards and all the sort of 
stuff that Easterners want to know 
about the first thing. 

When we got on the boat to cross 
San Francisco Bay, I began to tell 
him about things just the way the 
Chamber of Commerce men talk, 
almost as if I was in the business 
of selling climate—I told him how 
the Bay was fifty miles long and 
five miles wide; that it was the 
greatest single harbor in the world. 


> 





the like of which the world had 
never seen and perhaps would 
never sce again—for the day of the 
great fairs, they say, is passing. 
After all of which I paused for 
breath. 

As the boat swung around the 
turn the ‘Expo’ lay before us. 
Great golden-brown palaces lined 
the Bay, their domes of ultra- 
marine blue and lofty towers 
stretched against the sky, flashing 
and glittering with jewels. Around 
were the hills that rose from the 
Bay, opalescent in a dim gray haze 
that turned their sides to unreality. 
Over all was the clear blue of the 
sky that used to belong to Itaiy 
but which now is Californian. I 
left the Countryman to see his own 
sights and think his own thoughts 
as the boat swung in to the Marina 
through the long gray line of kat- 
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tleships always at anchor off the 
‘Expo’. 

We walked through the courts 
where fountains flash and endless 
beds of posies bloom in solid mass- 
es of color. We passed under 
arches crowned with sculpture and 
graven with verses from the wis- 
dom of the ages. The Countryman 
strolled along, a happy light in his 
eyes. Finally, “What do you think 
of it”? I asked. 

“Beats the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse,” he admitted. 

“Haven’t they got any cows or 
anything like that?” said the Coun- 
tryman. 

“Sure,” I told him, ‘‘Follow me 
this way,” and we jumped on a lit- 
tle motor train that, wending its 
way through the crowds in a mar- 
velous manner, takes you all around 
the grounds for ten cents. Mean- 
while we chatted with the coin- 
taker on the train. He turned out 
to be a student from Harvard out 
here spending his vacation collect- 
ing dimes and western atmosphere. 

We got off at the “Stockyards” 
where low brown buildings stretch- 
ed over ten acres, their roofs al- 
most meeting over the narrow 
streets, their tops gay with lines 
of fluttering flags of the Exposition 
colors. 

The buildings were almost emp- 
ty. “The recent outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease prohibits im- 
portation of any outside cattle,” I 
reminded the Countryman. But 
the buildings themselves are worth 
while visiting. As a means of 
showing cattle they are perhaps the 
best ever devised. The great emp- 
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ty show ring in the center is a re- 
minder of what might have been 
if the dread outbreak had not oc- 
curred. 

“California is just emerging 
from the scrub cattle stage that al- 
ways holds in a new country and 
is learning that purebred or grade 
stock always pays. So, the failure 
of the cattle show, caused by the 
quarantine, has a bigger signifi- 
canse than the mere emptiness of 
some barns. It means that Cali- 
fornia has lost the good stock that 
would have stayed here and the 
education of its people that would 
have brought more good stock here 
in the future. So, the California 
College of Agriculture feels a sense 
of defeat when we look at these 
almost empty barns.” We strolled 
around looking at the sheep and the 
hogs, the fine horses and the great 
herd of Holstein cattle exhibited 
by a condensed milk firm probably 
to illustrate the sort of cows their 
milk ought to come from. 

From there we wandered over to 
the New York State Building where 
the Countryman wanted to register 
his name in the big book—after 
which we gazed in awe about us. 

“Heavens, but it looks expen- 
sive,” said the Countryman. It 
was. There were stiff-legged gilt 
chairs ranged in thin ranks along 
silk-covered walls. Electroliers 
with glittering glass prisms hung 
from a carved ceiling adorned with 
gold leaf and bright pigments. 
There was a half-acre of inlaid 
floor, magnificent in its emptiness, 
from the other side of which a 
phonograph weakly drawled forth 
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ragtime. “What a lot of money it 
must’ve cost” repeated the Coun- 
tryman, “but where are the exhi- 
bits?” 

“There aren’t any—at least not 
here,” I told him. “The building 
is empty but there’s a restaurant 
on one end where you can eat if 
you’re a New Yorker—and if you 
have the price. It’s proudly ex- 
ploited as the most expensive res- 
taurant on the grounds. The build- 
ing shouts money and emptiness. 
This has given some folks from 


other states the opportunity to re- — 


mark that the building typifies its 
state, or at least its metropolis, bet- 
ter than most. But we wouldn’t 
say that, would we, Countryman?” 


“No-o-”, he said slowly, “no we 
wouldn’t say that, at least not till 
we get back home” and we walked 
into the New Jersey building to rest 
for a little in its comfortable rooms, 
conspicuous for their good taste 
and simplicity. 

On the way toward “Agricul- 
ture’ we stepped in “Education” 
to look at the exhibit of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture where 
are shown the various activities of 
the colleges of agriculture. It was 
there we saw Doc. Warren’s Farm 
management charts labelled “Cor- 
nell University” before which we 
swelled with pride and read in de- 
tail the figures of a farm survey. 
We even got down on our knees to 
turn over the pages of the “Day 
Book” and “Work Report” where 
they were anchored fast to the bot- 
tom of the exhibit case. We walked 
around that case till we excited the 
suspicion of an attendant. 
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From there we went on to the 
“Agriculture Palace” which covers 
seven acres. We walked over that 
seven acres as thoroughly as though 
we were harrowing it. 

The first thing that struck the 
Countryman was the Massachusetts 
exhibit with a great sign command- 
ing “Come East, young man, to 
Massachusetts” before which we 


“The Exposition Is the Most Inspiring’ 
Sight in America” 


both stood in admiration. “Mighty 


” 


clever,” said the Countryman. 

Indiana, and the other corn 
states shone with their great ex- 
hibits of the “king of cereals.” 
There were ten ear exhibits of 
prize ears beyond number. Iowa 
showed a great horn of plenty from 
which streamed a pile of yellow 
dent forty feet high. 
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About the midaie of the building 
we struck the exhibit of the New 
York State Department of Agri- 
culture which, of course interested 
us both. The Countryman looked 
it all over carefully. There was a 
relief map of the state showing the 
cheese factories by wooden blocks, 
a muslin sign that moved by an 
electric light and told of the many 
things in which New York excels. 





PALACE OF EDUCATION 


‘Suess they spent all the money 
in the State building on those gilt 
chairs, and the like, said the Coun- 
tryman, as we moved sadly away. 

The Agriculture Building was 
empty of sight-seers except where 
in one corner a caterpillar tractor 
was in operation being guided by a 
younz man who put it through the 
maxixe and fox-trot just to show 
how cleverly: it could step about 
among orchard trees. 

“But where are the folks,” said 
the Countryman, “the building’s as 
empty as Ithaca in late August.” 

“Why,” I answered, “they’re all 
where something’s doing.” “Folks 
don’t want to look at packages of 
seed and bundles of hay. They’re 
in the Transportation Building 
watching them make Ford automo- 
biles, a Ford in three minutes, or 
they’re in Food Products watching 
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them cook fried cakes in olive oil 
—and eating the said cakes as fast 
as ten perspiring negroes can cook 
"em; or—come this way and I’ll 
show you” and we walked across 
to Horticulture Hall, a great gray- 
green glass dome set in the middle 
cf an architectural effect clearly 
copied from a bridal cake. 


Under that horticultural dome 
there was a jungle of palms, ferns, 
flowers, fish, and birds, amongst 
which people wandered on gravel 
paths. “This thing’s alive,” I re- 
minded the Countryman, “and the 
folks are here.” We went into a 
side room where a canning factory 
was in operation and a crowd of 
folks watched carefully each peach 
which the young men put in the tin 
cans. Opposite was an orange 
packing-house in full blast with the 
yellow fruit gently rolling from 
tray to tray. 

We stopped outside to see the 
wondrous horticultural exhibits of 
Holland and Japan. Holland has 
bulbs and plants and trees beyond 
number while Japan has gardens 
that cover seven acres filled with 
dwarf trees, many of which are re- 
ported to be hundreds of years old. 
About these gardens we walked till 
the Countryman complained that 
the pavements were harder than 
he’d ever struck—he’d “rather 
plow any day”—and confessed that 
he had on a pair of new shoes. So, 
we sat down in a Japanese tea pa- 
vilion where a tiny lady with cheeks 
like porcelain and hair like black 
satin, slippered about in a gay 
kimona bringing us tea and rice 
cakes. About us were lagoons, 
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bridges, stone lanterns, gnarled and 
twisted trees, and in the fore- 
ground a bare-legged Japanese in 
a wide hat waded about the lagoon 
catching gold fish in a net. 

After our tea the Countryman 
said, “‘Now, I’ve gotten far enough 
in this job to see I’ve got to skip 
nine-tenths of it and hurry through 
the rest of it. No man could see 
it all in a month of Sundays. Tell 
me what are the best things to see. 
What’s new? What can’t I afford 
to miss?” 

“Well,” I said “the best thing in 
the show is the show. By that I 
mean the Exposition as a whole is 
the great thing. The supreme 
financial effort of the west, the 
combined art of the nation’s archi- 
tects, the color dream of Jules 
Guerin are all here with the wares 
of the world to make the ‘Expo.’ 
Don’t spend too much time looking 
at the details. Get off and get the 
mass. Feel the thrill in the flut- 
tering flags, the lawns and palm 
trees, the dreamy courts and the 
blue bay with its battleships and 
Mount Tamalpas on the horrizon. 
Watch the hundred thousands that 
sift through the gates in a day. Get 
your head up to see the bigness of 
America and be proud of it. 

“The thing that’s different about 
this show—the new note in the ex- 
position—is community welfare 
through social service. The last ten 
years has seen a moral develop- 
ment in America. The Buffalo 
fair struck no such note. It wasn’t 
in the scale then. We've increased 
the register.” 

“Because you wanted it we’ve 
looked today at cows and corn and 
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such. All that is incidental. The 
exhibits that are worth while are 
in the Education Building and are 
scattered through the exhibits of 
Liberal Arts and the States. They 
are worth while because they are 
new. Never before has such a 
monument been reared to achieve- 
ment as these concrete expressions 
that a nation has found itself— 
found itself in the welfare not of 
individuals but of communities. 
See the Gary schools—see Madame 
Montessori herself conduct a real 
school—see the Rockefeller hook- 
worm exhibit; yes, and the Salva- 
tion Army exhibit, and the Battle 
Creek better babies show. Spend 
a few minutes thinking about that 
great county free library map— 
and then if you want, go back to 
the dry grains packed in moth 
balls. But enough of work, let’s 
roll along.” 


So we stepped out to a trolley 
train that slid along down the 
Avenue of Palms and down the 
zone to the “Yellowstone Park.” 
There we dined at “Old Faithful 
Inn” while Sousa’s Band played 
for us and colored lights were 
thrown on an artificial waterfall 
seventy-five feet high supposed to 
represent the great falls of the Yel- 
lowstone. 

“I’ve never seen the Yellow- 
stone,” said the Countryman “but 
I guess that waterfall looks as 
much like the real thing as tin- 
canned beans taste like the kind 
mother used to bake.” 

As we came out the Countryman 
glanced at the sky. “Glad I got 
my umbrella,” he said “looks like 
rain comin’ up.” But I told him it 
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was only high fog drifting in from 
the ocean after sunset. 

We hired an electric wheel-chair 
which the Countryman ran over all 
the bumps. You’ve seen those elec- 
tric chairs, haven’t you? Well, 
they’re sort of old ladies’ automo- 
bile reduced to child’s size. When 
you’ve got new shoes and have been 
doing the “Expo.” there’s nothing 
finer than to ride in one and watch 
the other folks walk. 

So we rode around in a wheel 
chair. The lights were just be- 
ginning to come up in the build- 
ings. Here a stained glass window 
showed up warmly, there a chain 
of columns glowed from hidden 
lights. Out through the Golden 
Gate the last glow faded from the 
embers of the day. 

We drove through the courts 
where strange lights shone from 
pools of water, where statues came 
to light breathing flames and huge 
urns became caldrons streaming 
red. Fountains splashed colored 
drops and against the blackening 
sky stood forth the giant figure of 
an archer white in the still glare 
of a searchlight. 

“Look!’’ I said, and we turned to 
see the Tower of Jewels lighted for 
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the night, shining in the reflected 
glare of many searchlights, tinted 
pink and green yet changing ever 
like nothing in all the world so 
much as a glowing coal from a 
hickory fire. 

Then the scintillators began their 
work. Thirty searchlights threw 
colored beams on the high fog- 
clouds above us shifting back and 
forth ’till the Countryman and I 
could only think of the night we 
had, together, seen the Northern 
lights on Cornell Heights. 

The “Expo” at last was alight 
for the evening—yet not a light 
was to be seen. “Indirect light- 
ing” I explained to the Country- 
man—but he answered me not a 
word only continuing to steer the 
rolling chair through courts, past 
palaces in silence. 

It was time to go. “What do 
you think of it?” I again asked the 
Countryman. 

He rose gallantly and magnifi- 
cently to the occasion. 

“T’ll quote my fellow-citizen of 
New York, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and tell you that the ‘Exposition 
is the most inspiring sight in 
America.’ ” 
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The Soils and Agricultural Development 
of the Hudson Valley 





ARTICLE NO. 6 
By Elmer O. Fippin 


Professor of Soil Technology, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


This is the sixth article in a series started last year entitled “An Agricultural 
Survey of New York State.” For further details of the series see the Editorial 


Column.—Ed. 


The Hudson Valley region which 
forms the southeastern eighth of 
the state, lies east of the Catskill 
and Adirondack escarpments and 
has in general a rather low eleva- 
tion. It is characterized by the 
much folded, tilted and metamor- 
phosed condition of the rock, the 
surface of which rock formations 
is exceedingly uneven in detail and 
protrudes through the soil in many 
places cutting the tillable land into 
irregular and often small areas. 
There is a large amount of untilla- 
ble land suited only for pasture 
and forestry. There is, therefore, 
great diversity in the soil condi- 
tions and in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the area. 

Location and extent—It is slight- 
ly wider in the southern than in 
the northern part. The region ex- 
tends from Long Island Sound to 
the lower end of Lake Champlain. 
The Hudson river crosses the area 
in a direction roughly diagonal 
from its northwest to its southwest 
corner, and as the river runs near- 
ly due south, this means the region 
has a slight northeast-southwest 
trend and conforms with the un- 
derlying and adjacent rock struc- 
tures. 


Parts of thirteen counties are in- 
volved with a total area of about 
6200 square miles. From the foot- 
hills of the Catskills, the region ex- 
tends to the east line of the state 
reaching up the western shoulder 
of the Berkshire hills. 

Division and topography—The 
Hudson valley region is conven- 
iently divided into two parts due 
to differences in topography, rock 
conditions and soil conditions. The 
Palisade region forms the first or 
southern division. Its northern 
boundary is a diagonal line that 
crosses the Hudson at Newburg. 
It includes the eastern quarter of 
Orange and Dutchess counties and 
the region to the southward. The 
topography is bold and mountain- 
ous, due to the protrusion of the 
trap rock ridges and domes. The 
elevation gradually falls to the 
southward and the soil and agri- 
cultural conditions improve cor- 
respondingly. 

The remainder of the region is 
embraced in the second division. 
The topography is rolling to quite 
hilly but the elevations are nearly 
all under one thousand feet, and the 
general rise of the county makes 
them appear less high. In general 
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outline the region is a broad shal- 
low trough that rises on the east 
and west sides to the maximum 
elevations. 

The Hudson river does not form 
a distinct bottom land but flows in 
a narrow low walled gorge. The 
tide reaches up as far as Troy. 
The channel is deep due to pre- 
glacial erosion when the country 
stood at a higher level. 

The remainder of the region is 
a very irregular net work of val- 
leys and ridges almost entirely 
without that regularity of form 
that results from normal erosion. 

Geological Structure—The un- 
derlying geological structure has 
already been pointed out in a pre- 
ceding article in this series. In 
the first or southern division the 
prevailing rocks are the trap that 
forms the Palisades and micaceous 
gneisses to the eastward. They 
form bold ridges and have con- 
tributed volumes of boulders to 
the soil. 

In the second or northern divi- 
sion, the prevailing rock is sandy 
shale and sandstone of the Hudson 
river group, interspersed with cal- 
careous deposits. The folding and 
pressure to which the region has 
been subjected has progressively 
metamorphosed the rocks from the 
west to the east into slates, quartz- 
ites and marble, which are best de- 
veloped along the eastern side of 
the area. As a result of the sharp 
folding, a large part of the rock 
strata stand on edge or at a high 
angle which fact is largely respon- 
sible for the rough surface, the 
numerous rock exposures and the 
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choppy character of the soil areas. 
The shales and sandstones are gen- 
erally gray or bluish in color and 
low in lime, except limited areas 
in Washington and Rensselaer 
counties that give rise to the Cos- 
sayuna soils. Limestone or mar- 
ble has a relatively small develop- 
ment and owing to its softer char- 
acter is generally masked in the 
valleys by surface deposits. 

Glacial action—The glacial ad- 
vance in this region was over the 
rough upturned edges of the rocks 
just described. The general move- 
ment was nearly north and south 
—slightly southwest. The rock 
eminences were ground down but 
often not covered. The hollows 
were filled with detritus. The 
dominant soil condition is, there- 
fore, glacial in character and very 
stony in nature. 

During the retreat of the ice 
sheet the drainage water passed 
off through the irregularly filled 
valleys and left terraces of gravel, 
sand and loam that were later re- 
moved in large part by the cutting 
of the streams. In some places 
lakes and ponds were formed in 
which clay, as well as sand and 
gravel deltas were formed. These 
lakes are nearly all on the course 
of the Hudson river. Below 
Poughkeepsie there were small 
side pockets between the remnant 
of ice and the walls of the valleys. 
From Kingston and _ Rhinecliff 
northward to the Champlain valley 
there was a continuous though nar- 
row and irregular lake which is 
based by a deep clay formation, 
over which an irregular sheet of 
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sand is distributed and on either 
side of which the inflowing streams 
have found gravel deltas. 

The largest of these is that of 
the Mohawk river between Albany 
and Schenectady. The Saratoga 
sand plains were formed by the 
discharge from the Lake George 
channel. On the eastern side the 
Hoosic and similar west flowing 
streams formed extensive deltas 
in the lake and a succession of 
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types are the silt loam which rep- 
resents the deepest accumulations 
of glacial till, the shale loam and 
stony loam. The silt loam is also 
least stony although stone fences 
made of field stone from that type 
are common. This is the leading 
agricultural type of the series. It 
is practically free from rock out- 
crops. The subsoil is clayey and 
a clay 
is frequently quite 


sometimes approximates 
which 


loam 





An Example of the Rough Stony Land With Thin Soil That Occupies Larga 
Areas Through the Hudson Valley Region 


sandy and gravelly terraces along 
their courses. 


Chief scil divisions: Glacial soil 
—The dominant glacial soil of the 
northern division is the Dutchess 
series. This resembles the volusia 
series of western New York in be- 
ing formed by glacial action from 
non-caleareous gray shales and 
sandstones. The soil is prevailing- 
ly dark gray to light brown in col- 
or. The subsoil ranges from light 
brown to a bluish gray color. The 
heavier types predominate and all 
are quite stony. The three leading 
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compact. The compact nature of 
the subsoil makes defective drain- 
age. The supply of lime is de- 
ficient for the growth of legumes 
and plants indicative of an acid 
condition are common on neglected 
fields. A large part of the tree 
fruit production in the valley is on 
this type of soil. The prevailing 
crops are hay and grain—corn, 
oats, buckwheat andrye. Dairying 
is the most extensive industry. 
The stony loam and the shale 
loam differ chiefly in the character 
of the rock of which they are large- 
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ly made up, the latter being a soft, 
thin-bedded shale that forms a 
heavy loam and the other is a more 
massive sandstone that produces a 
silty and sandy loam. Both types 
are thin and the protrusions of the 
underlying rock are of frequent oc- 
currence. In the pockets between 
the rock exposures the soil has a 
good depth and is of good quality 
but the areas are often so small and 
irregular that they cannot be tilled 
to advantage. Because of these 
characters they have no distinctive 
agricultural developments and are 
largely in pasture and timber. 

Where the limestone and marble 
have entered extensively into the 
formation of the soil, a chocolate 
color is developed and the texture 
is usually a loam to heavy fine 
sandy loam. The depth is variable 
and limestone ledges occasionally 
protrude. There are not many 
stones in the soil. The well de- 
veloped Dover types are the best 
of the glacial soils in the valley 
but their occurrence is irregular 
and very limited. They occur in 
the minor valleys as irregular and 
often elongated areas. They are 
usually the basis of good farm con- 
ditions. Because of the close re- 
lation to other series the Dover 
soils have not developed any speci- 
fic practices. They are excellent 
for fruit, including bush fruits, 
and for potatoes, in addition to 
grain and forage crops. 

The most important areas are 
developed in the valleys in Colum- 
bia, Dutchess and Orange counties. 

The drainage is usually quite 
good. Lime is likely to be bene- 








ficial for the crops most sensitive 
to an acid soil. 

Through the center of Washing- 
ton and Rensselaer counties a cal- 
careous sandstone gives rise to the 
Cossayuna stony loam, a glacial 
heavy sandy loam soil of a dark 
brown color and good crop pro- 
ducing capacity. It is a fairly 
deep formation over large but rath- 
er smooth hills in the middle parts 
of those counties and was formerly 
a very successful soil for the pro- 
duction of potatoes. 

Clover succeeds fairly well and 
alfalfa has been grown on this type 
with the addition of lime. Forage 
crops and hay make a good de- 
velopment and dairying is the pre- 
vailing industry. 

In the southern division of the 
valley the glacial soils of a mica- 
ceous character derived from the 
gneiss and trap rocks form the 
Gloucester series, the loam and the 
sandy loam being the prevailing 
types. The former is the more pro- 
ductive. These soils occur wher- 
ever there has been a deep accu- 
mulation of till and the depth var- 
ies extremely. It lies in the higher 
rock hollows and passes and the 
areas are irregular. Especially in 
the southern part through West- 
chester county, there are many 
large boulders in the soil that in- 
terfere with tillage. When cleared 
of stone and the numerous wet 
pockets drained, both types respond 
to good handling and a wide range 
of crops may be grown. The loam 
is generally the more productive of 
the two types. 

Glacial lake and terrace soils— 
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The soils deposited by water fall 
in three main groups: The first 
of these represent the glacial lakes, 
the chief of which has been men- 
tioned as lying along the Hudson 
river northward to the Adirondack 
foothills. The deposits are chiefly 
the finer sediments derived from 
the inflowing streams from the 
northeast and west country. They 
form grayish to light brown clay 
formations in the form of undulat- 
ing plains with steep sided slopes 
along the larger streams. This di- 
vision of soils has been called the 
Hudson series although the soils 
may ultimately be correlated with 
the Vergennes lake deposits of the 
northern part of the state to be 
discussed in a later article. The 
clay loam and the sandy loam are 
prevailing types and their natural 
fertility is not high. They are de- 
ficient in lime, low in organic mat- 
ter and often poorly drained. The 
sand formation generally overlies 
the clay and when very deep may 
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be drouthy. When of intermediate 
depth—three or four feet—and 
well-drained it makes a good soil. 
These lake plains are well develop- 
ed above Troy and between Albany 
and Schenectady. These soils are 
the basis of an agricultural de- 
velopment that ranges from rather 
poor to rather good, depending 
much on the management of the 
soil. Individual farms may have 
a very smooth or a very rough sur- 
face, depending on the extent of 
erosion. 

Closely associated with the lake 
deposits and often  overlaping 
them are the gravelly and sandy 
delta terraces of the inflowing 
streams. Where the material is 
prevailingly the shale and sand- 
stone derived from the Dutchess 
series, the Hoosic series is formed. 
Where the waste is markedly cal- 
careous from the influence of the 
Dover series the Fishkill or Fox 
series is formed, and where it is 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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The Summer Traveling Practice Course as a 


Means of Teaching 


HORTICULTURE 


California now requires experience under an instructor before graduation 
By J. Eliot Coit 


Professor of Citriculture, College of Agriculture at the University of California. 
Editor of the Countryman, 1905-06 


The rapid development of Agri- 
cultural Colleges in this country 
has resulted in the enrollment of 
an increasing proportion of stud- 
ents who have been reared in the 
cities. It is quite possible for such 
persons to pass creditably all the 
courses required by the college and 
graduate without having had any 
practical experience on the farm. 
Inasmuch as the attitude or actions 
of such students, although entire- 
ly innocent in themselves, may 
create a prejudice in the public 
mind against the Agricultural Col- 
lege, it appears to be the duty of 
the college to provide a remedy. 


Different Agricultural Colleges 
have met this problem in different 
ways and with more or less suc- 
cess, although none have gone to 
the extent of furnishing practice 
work after the manner of School- 
master Squeers in “Nicholas Nick- 
leby.” 

When Dean Thomas F. Hunt 
came to us three years ago, he 
favored a requirement of summer 
practice work. Accordingly the 
faculty passed a ruling making a 
summer practice course of six 
weeks duration a uniform require- 
ment for graduation. It is re- 
quired that this course be taken at 
the end of the Sophomore year, af- 


ter the student has completed the 
four agricvltural fundamentals: 
Plant propagation, soil technology, 
genetics, and agricultural chemis- 
try—but before he has chosen his 
major subject. Six units credit 
are allowed but six units were at 
the same time added to the total 
number required for graduation. 
Students enroll with the Record- 
er a month before the course be- 
gins in order that the professor 
may know the number to arange 
for. It has been found impractica- 
ble to handle more than 12 or 15 
students in a traveling course as 
we give it. Ten is a more desira- 
ble number. As soon as the number 
is known a schedule is made out 
covering the entire trip. Such a 
schedule shows the hotels, the rail- 
road lines and the hour of arriv- 
ing and departing from each town 
visited, together with the mileage. 
It also outlines the work to be 
done in each place. During the 
course students are required to put 
in all their time except Sundays. 
In the regular university courses 
the theoretical amount of success- 
ful effort required for one unit 
credit is 45 hours, while in the 
Summer Practice Course 48 are ac- 
counted for. Time consumed in 


daylight travel is utilized by taking 










































notes on soils and crops passed, not 
in card playing. 

The bulk of the work as carried 
out in the Summer Practice Course 
in Citriculture consists in visiting 
and making a careful study of typi- 
cal fruit ranches in all parts of the 
state. Arrangements are always 
made beforehand in order that the 
owner or superintendent may be on 
hand prepared to render assistance 
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two of the best aranged houses. 
Citrus and_ semi-tropical fruit 
nurseries receive their share of at- 
tention as well as many other 
things of horticultural interest. 
During our 1915 trip, written re- 
ports were submitted on fifty-seven 
fruit ranches and many others 
were visited incidentally; twenty- 
one packing houses; six citrus and 
semi-tropical fruit nurseries, and 





PROFESSOR COIT’S CLASS 


and give information. Each stud- 
ent is provided with a blank form 
which must be filled out for each 
ranch visited. This form covers 
location, soil-type, soil manage- 
ment, acreage, varieties, condition 
of trees as to disease and pests, ir- 
rigation, yields and returns, prun- 
ning, fertilization, fumigation, or- 
chard heating, and many other 
points. Much time is also devoted 
to a study of typical packing- 
houses. Where time permits, a 
sketch to scale is made of one or 
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IN AN ORANGE ORCHARD 


sixteen miscellaneous interests. 
These miscellaneous items includ- 
ed: The fruit and other horticul- 
tural exhibits at the Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition; a visit to the offices 
of the Chief Horticultural Quaran- 
tine Officer of the State; the State 
Horticultural Commissioner and 
Insectary at Sacramento; the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Plant In- 
troduction Gardens at Chico; the 
University Farm at Davis; the 
Kearney Ranch at Fresno; The 
Gate-City Pre-cooling Plant at San 
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Bernardino; a citrus by-product 
factory; the Citrus Experiment 
Station at Riverside; the San Diego 
Exposition; a commercial fertiliz- 
er factory ; the general offices of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change where we arranged for a 
series of lectures by Manager Pow- 
ell and the heads of the various 
departments; the University of 
California Pathological Laboratory 
at Whittier; the Los Angeles ac- 
queduct ; two plants devoted to the 
manufacture of citrus packing- 
house equipment and supplies; a 
commercial fumigating company in 
operation at night; the Los Angeles 
City Market; Headquarters of the 
Los Angeles County Horticultural 
Commissioner; three olive oil mills 
and pickling works; and the offices 
and printing plant of a leading ag- 
ricultural newspaper. 


The general plan of our trips has 
usually been to start at Berkeley 
as soon as possible after all mem- 
bers of the class are through with 
examinations and other University 
duties. Orchard studies are begun 
at Fair Oaks in Sacramento Coun- 
ty and proceed northward on the 
East side of the Sacramento Val- 
ley as far as Tehama, thence south 
through the west side of the val- 
ley to Davis. A jump is then made 
to Fresno, where the fig and olive 
orchards claim attention. The 
route then lies south through the 
San Joaquin Valley and the Tulare 
Citrus district. From Bakersfield 
we proceed to San Bernardino, Red- 
lands, Riverside, Corona and Or- 
ange. The lemon orchards of San 
Diego County are next visited and 
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the route doubles back to Los An- 
geles where headquarters are es- 
tablished for a week while the out- 
lying districts of Whittier, Passa- 
dena, Monrovia, Covina, San Di- 
mas, and Pomona are reached by 
electric trains. We next go to San 
Fernando and from there to Santa 
Paula which in many respects is 
the most interesting stop of all. 
After the studies of the Rancho 
Sespe and the Limoneira have been 
completed the class is dismissed at 
Santa Paula. This year the class 
traveled 1729 miles exclusive of 
automobile transportation. 

There are no fees required of the 
students but each man bears his 
own expenses. As each man spends 
according to his personal tastes 
there is considerable variation in 
the expense accounts. Legitimate 
traveling expenses vary from 
$120.00 to $200.00 averaging about 
$140.00. 


Each student is required to keep 
two note-books, a small scratch 
book for field notes and a regulation 
note book into which the field data 
are copied and expanded. We have 
found it important to insist that all 
notes be copied each evening wher- 
ever possible and not allowed to ac- 
cumulate and get cold. Rather ex- 
tensive notes are required and the 
student who turns in the best set 
of notes is entitled to have them 
typewritten free, a carbon copy be- 
ing bound and retained by the Di- 
vision of Citriculture as a record 
of the trip. Many sets of notes are 
illustrated by photographs and 
sketches and this of course adds 
a great deal to their value. 
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Owing to the fact that the trip 
is circuitous in nature not doub- 
ling back over the same railroad 
lines, special reduced rate tickets 
are not available and it has been 
our custom to buy mileage books 
which are very convenient and af- 
fect some saving. 


Our policy is always to go to a 
town with the idea of walking to 
the various ranches or of hiring an 
auto truck or jitneys. It often hap- 
pens, however, that ranchers and 
public spirited citizens offer the use 
of automobiles. This of course is 
a great help, but it has been found 
not for the best interests of the 
class to accept auto transportation 
furnished by the local Chambers of 
Commerce for the reason that it 
often happens that the persons con- 
ducting such a trip are more in- 
terested in showing the boys the 
country and the most successful 
ranches than stopping long enough 
in one place to study adequately 
any given ranch. Although joy- 
rides have a certain value when 
taken in a locality new to the ob- 
server, they are not productive of 
the kind of notes which should be 
secured. 


At least once a week the class 
assembles in the evening for the 
purpose of discussing the things 
seen, comparing notes, and answer- 
ing questions. Students have to be 
cautioned beforehand against dis- 
cussing or criticising the practices 
of one locality too much while still 
in the locality. Such criticisms 
and comparisons of one locality 
with another had best be left to the 
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weekly meetings which are always 
private. 


It is unwise to entrust a traveling 
course to one who has not had con- 


siderable experience in handling 
men. The students must be made 
to feel that they are representa- 
tives of the College and that farm- 
ers generally are very likely to 
judge the College by them and their 
behavior. 


The original idea of these cours- 
es was to furnish practical ex- 
perience. We have honestly en- 
deavored to introduce as much 
practical work as possible but ow- 
ing to circumstances over which 
we have no control we have found 
that it is not possible to give the 
boys as much practical hard work 
as was at first hoped. While we 
have succeeded in securing a cer- 
tain amount of practice work we 
believe that much of the observa- 
tion, note taking and discussion is 
of as great or more value than 
mere practice work. At one or- 
ange grove we have the men prune 
for several days. If we find a man 
setting out a young orchard we 
stop, pull off our coats and help 
him for a half day or a day. If 
we find a crew fumigating at night, 
we make arrangements for the 
boys to take turns pulling tents so 
that each man may get choked 
with cyanide at least once! It is 
valuable for students to dig out 
and examine the root systems of 
trees which appear to be sick. 
Sketching a modern packing-house 
to scale is a good problem, but so 



































































































































































































far it has been impracticable to ac- 
tually pack fruit. The packers are 
too jealous of the reputation of 
their brands to turn such a number 
of greenhorns loose at one time. 

It has been our custom, at the 
end of each trip, to require from 
each student a written report on 
some item which has especially im- 
pressed him. These reports are 
criticised and polished until they 
are considered satisfactory for pub- 
lication in some horticultural jour- 
nal. 


As this summer practice course 
is now required for graduation, 
some may wish to enquire what be- 
comes of the man who has not, ana 
cannot readily borrow the neces- 
sary one hundred and _ twenty- 
five dollars. Obviously he would be 
lead by necessity to elect the sum- 
mer course which was the cheapest 
rather than the one in which he 
was most interested. To overcome 
this difficulty we have divided the 
summer practice course into two 
sections. Section I is the traveling 
section. Those who enroll ix. Sec- 
tion II are required to work for 
twelve weeks on some acceptalle 
citrus or semi-tropical fruit ranch. 
Each student finds his own employ- 
ment (although he is assisted uy 
the College) and receives whatever 
wages he can secure. He is re- 
quired to keep two sets of bocks, a 
journal describing his daiiy tasks 
in detail and a farm management 
survey with maps of the ranch. 
He reports periodically by mail to 
the Professor in charge. Thus tne 
needy student may gain practicai 
experience and save $125.00 at the 
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same time. 
No. I is preferred on account of its 


Of the two sections, 


greater educational value and 
broadening influence. It is a fair 
question for debate whether the six 
units credit should be given those 
who choose Section II. 

The plan of Section IT usually 
works well, but one disadvantage 
is that some grasping employers 
are unwilling to transfer the men 
from one kind of job to another on 
account of a slight loss in returns. 
For example, when a man gets ac- 
customed to pruning, the farrier 
may wish to keep him pruning all 
summer, whereas the student de- 
sires some work irrigating, culti- 
vating, picking and the like. Thi- 
prceblem will be met by gradually 
selecting certai’: practice farms 
where students may be seni in 
groups. Here they will receive a 
little less pay with the understand- 
ing that they be shifted from one 
kind of work to another according 
to a certain schedule. 

We have also been confronted by 
the problem of the women students 
and this general requirement for 
graduation. After an effort to 
work out a plan by which the wo- 
men could be accommodated on 
these trips, it has finally been de- 
cided that it is inexpedient and 
women are allowed to offer six 
units work in the regular Univer- 
sity summer courses at Berkeley 
in lieu of this requirement. 

Another question which has been 
repeatedly raised by the students 
themselves is—When is the proper 
time to take a summer practice 


(Continued on page 58.) 











Greetings to New Students in the College 
of Agriculture 


By James E. Rice, ’90 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, New York State College of Agriculture 


Cornell is a place where students 
can find themselves. Here one is 
expected to get his measure and 
obtain a proper perspective of his 
relationship to others. It may well 
be said that Cornell is a good 
human measuring stick. To be 
measured by the University stand- 
ard is, of itself one of the most im- 
portant essentials to a liberal edu- 
cation. The fact that students 
who enter Cornell are obliged to 
satisfy a high standard of educa- 
tional requirement, and the fact 
that they have the reputation of 
coming to Cornell to get what they 
want, rather than of being sent 
here to secure what others think 
they should have, attracts students 
who are as a group, a high type by 
which to be measured. 

Many a student after a few 
months at Cornell learns that there 
are many degrees of bigness. He 
discovers his own _ shortcomings 
and limitations and grows by striv- 
ing to attain to the high ideals set 
by his associates. To meet the 
transition from preparatory school 
to college, he simply follows, day 
by day, an even course, doing as 
perfectly as possible the daily work 
and each day meeting the new 
problems, new responsibilities and 
larger tasks as they arise. 

An intimate acquaintance with 
many college students suggests a 
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at Cornell University 


few observations. They may be 
considered as first steps in the 
right direction in getting a college 
education. First consideration 
should be given to maintaining a 
perfect physical condition. This 
spells physical, mental and moral 
efficiency. Good health is the key 
to good nature, moral courage, 
happiness and clear vision. Most 
humans, like most properly con- 
structed machines, work most 
smoothly and efficiently when run- 
ning close up to top speed. This 
implies the living of a strenuous 
life. It will require, on the part of 
the student active participation in 
some regular relaxing physical ex- 
ercise, preferably in the open air. 
The effect will be beneficial or de- 
trimental depending to a large ex- 
tent, upon the point of view of the 
student. If considered as helpful 
relaxation and counted in terms of 
more bright red blood corpuscles, 
it will be joyful living. In reality 
it will be play. 

The second consideration, after 
having developed a perfect work- 
ing human machine, is to secure 
proper mental training and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. This edu- 
cation must include seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling, understanding and 
doing things. Part of this educa- 
tion may be acquired in private 
study in library and class room, 
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but nearly, if not quite as impor- 
tant, is the education which one 
may acquire by personal contact 
with student and faculty in college 
activities. Both are essential to a 
well balanced education. The real 
standard of measurement and final 
test of education is what the stud- 
ent is able to do in terms of effi- 
ciency when struggling with life’s 
problems. The great battle will 
be determined by what the student 
has built into his system and puts 
into active service rather than by 
what he has taken up by the mere 
process of absorption. 

Some of the more important 
factors of a well rounded college 
education are: a knowledge of 
human nature; a workable co- 
operative spirit; a kindly, sympa- 
thetic interest in others; the facul- 
ty of seeing the other person’s 
point of view and some of those 
good old-fashioned personal quali- 
ties of push, persistency, pluck. 
These frequently are the factors 
than win the race. They may be 
largely developed in college. The 
student whose svle aim is to secure 
high marks to the exclusion of the 
other educational factors will lose 
much of the keennest satisfaction 
which should come from the pur- 
suit of a college education. The 
best results are to be secured from 
a well balanced blending of ser- 
ious application to study and a 
whole hearted participation in 
wholesome student activities. 

A third factor of vital import- 
ance to the student who seeks to 
accomplish the greatest results 
during his college course is a thor- 
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ough organization of time, which 
involves the making out of a well 
balanced program for each day in 
the year. Every minute must be 
made to count. The race is for 
four years over a new course and 
can be run but once. Those who 
are at the start waiting for the 
word “go” have been in training 
for many years in school, in shops 
and on farms, preparing for this 
event. The victory in running the 
college course will go to those who 
plan a well balanced program of 
sleep, recreation and study. 

Somewhere in this program the 
student who gets the most out of 
his college course must plan to 
recognize and meet a personal ob- 
ligation which he owes to himself, 
to the state, to the nation and to 
his Alma Mater. This obligation 
is the duty of a student to give as. 
as to receive. Cornell students the 
day they enter, become a debtor to 
the nation, to the state, to the 
founder and to all who have made 
it possible to provide the splendid 
educational facilities which he en- 
joy. Every student owes a further 
debt to his parents. These debts. 
cannot be paid in money alone. 
They can only be paid in the coin 
of loyal service and success. 


This then is the student’s obli-- 


gation to society, to his parents and 


to his Alma Mater: to throw him-- 


self with whole heart and without 
reserve for the next four years to 
the task of preparing for the great- 


er battle which is to follow the 


completion of the college course. 


This perhaps is your greatest op-- 


portunity. Make the most of it. 
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A GREETING TO FRESHMEN 






A Greeting to Freshmen in Home 


Economics 
By Claribel Nye, ’14 


History repeats itself. We who 
have graduated from the College of 
Agriculture, Department of Home 
Economics, well know how much 
you have anticipated coming to Col- 
lege. There have been many hours 
of thought spent upon planning the 
clothes which should be made and 
perhaps, as was the case with many 
of us, long hours have been spent 
in planning ways and means of pay- 
ing expenses. We are glad you 
have decided to come. The value 
of college training with its in- 
struction, social life, friendships, 
and opportunities to meet persons 
whose ideals and whose scholarship 
are an incentive and an inspira- 
tion, cannot be measured and can- 
not be realized except by the ex- 
perience. 

College offers unbounded oppor- 
tunity for self-development. What 
kind of person you will be four 
years hence depends almost en- 
tirely upon yourself. You will get 
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as much as you are determined to 
get. 

The following suggestions are of- 
fered by a Freshman of long ago. 
I. Keep the standard of scholar- 
ship high. A graduate of 1914, one 
who has already achieved unusval 
success gives as her advice to 
Freshmen this very admonition; 
and adds: “Every day in my work 
I am thankful for the knowledge 
and training I received by constant 
conscientious study. I could never 
have succeeded this year had I 
skimmed through the University.” 
It is better to be classed as a 
“erind”’ than to finish college 
knowing well that you are unpre- 
pared for your piece of work. 


I. Determine in your Freshmen 
year to make the senior honorary 
society in Home Economics. 


By keeping your scholarship 
high you will have met the first 
requirement. By entering into the 
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student life you will have met a 
second requirement. 

Remember that equal in value 
with scholarship is that training 
which comes from working, play- 
ing, and developing work with 
other persons. Student activities 
are very important. Make it your 
business to take an active part in 
the affairs of your class; attend 
its meetings; express yourself on 
the subjects under discussion. At- 
tend “get-wise’” meetings, recep- 
tions, teas, and other functions 
which are arranged for the pur- 
pose of welcoming you to the Uni- 
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versity and of giving you the op- 
portunity to meet persons with 
whom you will be associated. 

Join Frigga Fylge, the club to 
which every girl in the College of 
Agriculture is entitled to member- 
ship. 

II. Catch the spirit of the 
Home Economics Department— 
this means an interest in people; 
loyalty to the University, to the 
College, and to the Department; an 
enthusiastic cooperation in all that 
pertains to Home Economics; de- 
votion to the traditions so jealously 
cherished by all the graduates. 


to the W omen 


A Coir Weeks 


By Gertrude S. Martin 
University Adviser of Women 


To be asked for a “message” to 
the women students of the Univer- 
sity at the opening of this new 
academic year—it is embarrassing, 
even a little appalling, to one who 
knows that she is not among those 
fortunate souls to whom are vouch- 
safed “messages” for the rising 
generation. Greetings? Yes, and 
those right hearty ; hopes and good 
wishes without end; but oracles? 
never; that would be humorous. 
This is, therefore, no authortative 
communication, no “message,” not 
even advice; it is just my “wish” 
for the large body of young women 
who enter or re-enter the doors of 
their Alma Mater this fall. 

If I were a fairy godmother I 
should be limited by a tradition, too 
long and too respectable to be brok- 
en, to three wishes. Being just a 
common mortal and therefore quite 
naked and unashamed in the mat- 


ter of traditions, I can go on wish- 
ing and wishing through all the 
summer day, if I so choose, and 
none to say me nay. To be sure, 
the fairy godmother, backed by all 
the mysterious powers of fairy- 
land, has the advantage of me in 
this—that her wishes must come 
true; while mine—well, mine may 
come true; that all depends on 
whether my wishes for you shall 
prove to be also your wishes for 
yourselves. 

What do I wish for you, then? 
First health, physical and mental, 
sanity of body and mind. This is 
of fundamental importance. With- 
out it the most extraordinary tal- 
ents and endowments may be per- 
verted and are at best cheated of 
their potential effectiveness. With 
it even mediocre abilities will carry 
you far. And health is not a-mat- 
ter of “luck.” Except in the rarest 






















































instances it is strictly within your 
own control. Moreover, the world 
knows this fact; and to be an in- 
valid now is almost certainly to 
convict yourself in the eyes of in- 
telligent persons either of unpar- 
donable ignroance or of criminal 
folly. The time is past when we 
can live like lunatics and attribute 
the inevitable results to an in- 
scrutable Providence. 

Next I would wish that you 
might somehow acquire, if you 
have not brought it with you, the 
power of concentrated and accur- 
ate thinking. Twenty years from 
now by far the larger part of the 
information which you are so la- 
boriously accumulating during 
these four years will be more or 
less completely forgotten, and of 
the rest, not a little will have been 
proved erroneous. The best result, 
almost the only permanently valua- 
ble result, that this four years’ in- 
tellectual effort can yield for you 
is the power of sustained and ac- 
curate thought; and never in his- 
tory has there been a generation 
of women who have so needed this 
power. 

Next I should wish that you 
might come to understand through 
personal experience the deep mean- 
ing of that profoundest of sayings 
that he who loseth his life shall 
save it; that you might get a vis- 
ion of your life as an objective 
thing, your one true work in the 
world, your contribution, your cre- 
ation to make or to mar. It is the 
one task at which you are always 
laboring, no matter what your os- 
tensible employment. You say 
you are making a living by teach- 
ing sehool, or writing books or 
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painting pictures, or creating a 
home, but what you are really 
making is not a living but a life; 
and no matter how fine your teach- 
ing, how great your book, how 
beautiful your picture, how lovely 
your home, your life in its entire- 
ty, of which these are but by-pro- 
ducts, can only be truly successful 
in so far as it proves serviceable 
to your fellowmen. 

Whether your college life shall 
yield you these results and more 
besides or whether it shall prove 
barren depends on how you use it. 
“At college, if you have lived 
rightly,” writes Dean Briggs to 
college girls, “you have found 
enough learning to make you hum- 
ble, enough friendship to make 
your hearts large and warm, 
enough culture to teach you the re- 
finement of simplicity, enough wis- 
dom to keep you sweet in poverty 
and temperate in wealth. Here 
you have learned to see great and 
small in their true relation, to lock 
at both sides of a question, to re- 
spect the point of view of every 
honest man or woman, and to re- 
cognize the point of view that dif- 
fers most widely from your own. 
Here you have found the democra- 
cy that excludes neither poor nor 
rich, and the quick sympathy that 
listens to all and helps by the very 
listening. Here too, it may be at 
the end of a long struggle, you 
have seen—if only in transient 
glimpses—that after doubt comes 
reverence, after anxiety peace, af- 
ter faintness courage, and that out 
of weakness we are made strong. 
Suffer these glimpses to become an 
abiding vision, and you have the 
supreme joy of life.” 
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The COUNTRYMAN extends a hearty greeting to 
Greetings both old and new students at the beginning of the 

college year of 1915-1916. We hope you will enter 
into the spirit of the college more than ever and make this a banner 
year all around. Of course, everyone is here primarily to learn, but 
that is only one of the many things which a well balanced college 
course includes. Take an active part in student activities and make 
it a point to be doing something for the University and your College. 
The Cornell Standard is a high one any many fall in the climb to reach 
it, but those who do attain it are repaid 2 thousand fold. It’s up to you. 


In the rapid growth and development of the College 

Safety First of Agriculture one vital course in the list has been 
grossly neglected; namely that of a course in public 

speaking for the instructing staff. Just as every student is required 
to have a certain number of credits in actual farm experience before he 
is granted a diploma, so it should be that every professor and instructor 
engaged in instructive work in the college should be required to present 
some sort of credentials which would show that he can deliver a public 
lecture properly. It is unfair to expect that a person can get up 
before a congregation of students and impart to them his knowledge 
just because he happens to know something. It is more than unfair 
to expect those students to listen attentively or learn anything. Yet 
at the present time and for some time past this has been the state 
of affairs in several departments. Professors and instructors no more 
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able to hold their own than a five-year-old have tried to deliver lec- 
tures before the students of this and other colleges and the result 
has been that the whole undergraduate body is pointing a finger of 
scorn at those unqualified professors and instructors. 

The New York State College is not alone in this predicament. 
Students and graduates from other colleges will tell you that the same 
lack of public speaking ability exists among the instructing staff of 
their alma mater. Right here is a chance for our alma mater to step 
into the lead, as it has done in so many other things, and set a new 
precedent which will provide for some requirement in speaking abil- 
ity from the instructing staff. What the students of this college want 
are professors with a personality and a delivery which is pleasing and 
from whom it is possible to understand a lecture without racking one’s 
brain. Let’s have “Safety First” here as elsewhere. 


The College of Agriculture ranks among the fore- 
The Ag. most of the colleges of Cornell University in that it 
Honor System has adopted and used the honor system. Those stud- 

ents who had the courage to start such an institu- 
tion surely deserve credit and praise for their high ambitions. Theor- 
etically the honor system would work fine and actually it has worked 
with a certain degree of success. Furthermore it is unquestionably 
an ideal system, it encourages honor and discourages cheating. Herein 
we find the missing link which if found would make the honor system 
unquestionably perfect. 

The trouble is that at the present time the honor system discour- 
ages cheating, but it does not do away with it. Last spring in many of 
the examinations there was so much cheating that one might easily 
have imagined that dishonesty was encouraged rather than discour- 
aged. 

It is high time for the honor system committee to get awake and 
see that further violations of the rules do not occur on such a wholesale 
scale as has been the case in some of the examinations of last year. 
If this committee find it beyond their power to enforce the rules then 
it is time that the Student’s Association of the college adopt a modified 
honor system. Under such a system the students would still be on 
their honor, but the faculty would supervise and attend the examina- 
tions. This would eliminate cheating on a wholesale scale at least. 
Of course if everyone’s honor was unquestionable such recourse would 
be uncalled for, but past experience shows that honor with some per- 
sons is often a state of mind which they may or may not be in at the 
time of the examination. However, it is not the intention of this article 
to go into the moral side of the honor system, it is merely intended 
to call attention to the fact that something should be done in order 
that it may be more of’a credit to the college. 
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Following the announcement made in the June issue 

Plans of the COUNTRYMAN this issue contains an account 

of agriculture at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

The travels of the COUNTRYMAN beyond this point have been taken 

up by Dean Galloway and will be continued by him throughout the 

coming collegiate year. Dr. Galloway some years ago took an ex- 

tended tour through the regions which he describes in his articles and 

got intimately in touch with the farming conditions. This series has 

considerable educational value because it shows how the other half of 
the world “farms it.” 

The COUNTRYMAN is continuing the series of articles started a year 
ago entitled “An Agricultural Survey of New York State.” When the 
series is completed, which will be within the next few issues, every 
phase of agriculture of this Empire State will have been covered in a 
general way. Should demand warrant, it is likely that the series will 
be reprinted and bound in a volume. 

The plans also include several special numbers which no one can 
afford to miss. The December issue is to be an Annual Husbandry 
Number; the February, Horticulture; the March, Poultry and May, 
Farm Management. 


In the course of the past year the COUNTRYMAN of- 


The Cornell fices have been moved to the building formerly oc- 
Countryman cupied by the Department of Rural Education. 
Building 


These new quarters give the COUNTRYMAN an abun- 
dance of room and it is the intention of the board that the rest of the 
student body shall share the building with the COUNTRYMAN. 

All students of the College of Agriculture are urged to make use 
of the building whenever they desire. Furthermore the building is 
free at all times for committee meetings or for any club meetings. 
Make the COUNTRYMAN Building your building. 
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Dr. 


C. E. Betten, 
a ae who was _ recently 


Duties as Reg- appointed registrar 
istrar of the of the College of Ag- 
College riculture in place 
of Professor A. R. Mann, ’04, as- 
sumed his duties last June. Be- 
fore coming to Cornell in his pres- 
ent capacity Dr. Betten was pro- 
fessor of biology at the Lake For- 
est University, Ill. There he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 
1910 and his master’s degree the 
following year. He spent the next 
two years as instructor in biology 
at Buena Vista and from 1904 to 
1905 was a fellow at Cornell and 
in 1906 received his doctor’s de- 
gree. Dr. Betten has played an 
important part in administrative 
work wherever he has gone. Be- 
fore coming to Ithaca this spring 
he was registrar at the Lake For- 
est University and was also active 
in comimttee work at that place. 


In order that they 


ane ss may get actual ex- 
Training in _ perience in teaching 
Rural — agriculture five 
Education members of the 1916 


class will leave the University for 
the present term to act as assist- 
ants to teachers of agriculture in 
the high schools of this state. This 


Campus Notes 


will give them valuable experience 
and they will be given enough 
compensation to pay for their ex- 
penses. In addition they will re- 
ceive three credit hours for the 
work. Those seniors who will 
leave and the schools to which 
they will go are as follows: H. M. 
Mapes to Spencerport; G. G. Row 
to Worcester; B. C. Whittemore 
to Perry; L. H. Woodward to Le- 
roy and F. G. Behrens to Alden. 


Work during the 
summer has _ pro- 
gressed rapidly on 
Completed by the construction of 
October 1 new_ greenhouses 
east of Roberts’ Hall and the 
proposed greehouse range which 
has been talked of for many 
years will soon be a _ reality. 
The completion was affected un- 
der the $30,000 appropriation 
made in 1912 and with the excep- 
tion of one house for the depart- 
ment of vegetable gardening all 
the construction work has been 
done by the King Construction 
Co., of North Tonowanda. The 
additions give the department of 
floriculture 6,000 sq. ft. additional 
room, the soils department 600 sq. 
ft. additional room, and the de- 
partments of plant breeding, vege- 


Green House 
Range to be 
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table gardening, plant pathology 
and botany each 2,500 sq. ft. addi- 
tional room. Also an extension has 
been added to the head house which 
will provide an additional 1,200 sq. 
ft. for the plant pathology depart- 
ment. 


A new contract has 
Another Con- just been awarded 
tract Let for by the college au- 
the Ag. Heat- thorities for a con- 
ing System tinuation of the 
steam supply pipes from Roberts’ 
Hall. Last spring the main supply 
pipe was laid from the plant to 
Robert’s Hall and the new contract 
provides for branch pipes which 
will connect up all the buildings 
on quadrangle of which Roberts’ 
Hall forms a part. After this has 
been done the fires in the old boil- 
ers will be put out and the build- 
ings will be heated by the boilers 
in the new plant. The old boilers 
will not be removed, but will be 
kept in readiness in case the sup- 
ply of the new boilers is inadequate. 


For the coming year 


Three Pro- in the Ag. College 
fessors - three professors will 
Sabbatic ‘be absent on a sab- 
Leave 


batic leave. They 
are Professors Rice, Stocking and 
Mann. 


C. E. Ladd, who 
C. E. Ladd has for the past 
Leaves for year been instructor 
Delhi in the Farm Man- 


agement Depart- 
ment, has left Cornell and is now 
director of the New York State 
School of Agriculture at Delhi. So 
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far no one has been appointed as 
his successor. 


The increase in the 
Enrollment in Umber of students 
the College in the Summer 
This Summer School and the third 

term this year has 
apparently kept pace with the in- 
crease in the number of students 
enrolled during the regular term. 
Summer School enrollment this 
year was 445 as compared to 388 
last year while for the third term 
the enrollment was 108 as com- 
pared to 67 last year. 


Improvements to 
Miscellaneous the campus of the 
Notes College of Agricul- 

ture this summer 
have consisted of leveling and grad- 
ing off many of the uneven places 
and sowing the same to sod. 


During the six weeks of Summer 
School 27051 meals were served in 
the Home Economics Cafeteria. At 
the close of Summer School the 
cafeteria was closed down and in 
the ‘meantime has undergone re- 
pairs and changes most important 
cf which is the transfer of the dish 
room to the southeast corner of the 
dining room and the redecorating 
of the interior. 


Miss Van Rensselaer of the 
Home Economics Department has 
been appointed president of the 
National Home Ecanomics Asso- 
ciation. Both she and Miss Rose 
have just completed an extensive 
tour through the Middle West dur- 
ing which they have attended 
many meetings of the association. 





The Athletic Asso- 
ciation announces 
the following games 
for the coming football season: 
Sept. 28, Gettysburg; Oct. 2, Ober- 
lin; Oct. 9, Williams; Oct. 16, 


Football 


Games 


FORMER STUDENT NOTES 





Bucknell ; 
Cambridge; 
Polyten Polytechnic inst.; Nov. 6, 
Michigan at Ann Arbor; Nov. 13, 
Washington and Lee; 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
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Oct. 23, Harvard 
Oct. 30, 


at 
Virginia 


Nov. 


25, 





00, B. S.—Otto F. Hunziker is 
now head of the Dairy Depart- 
ment of Purdue University at La- 
fayette, Ind. After receiving his 
bachelor’s degree he spent another 
year at Cornell and in 1901 re- 
ceived his master’s degree. Dur- 
ing his collegiate days, Professor 
Hunziker won the Osborne Prize 
in essay writing, he was elected to 
Sigma Xi and from 1901 to 1902, 
was assistant in Pathological and 
Dairy Bacteriology at Cornell. 
The next three years he was milk 


Former Student Notes 


expert for the Scranton Condensed 
Milk Co., at Ellicottville and since 
1905 has held his present position. 

Today Professor Hunziker is 
among the leaders of the dairy in- 
dustry of this country. Some of 
his more important research works 
are as follows: 


Standardization of the glassware 
for the Babcock Test so that in 
place of some 35 test bottles repre- 
senting different styles and capaci- 
ties, three bottles are now recog- 
nized in this country as the stand- 
ard Babcock glassware. 

Introduction of the use of Gly- 
mol and the water bath in the read- 
ing of the cream test. This has 
been of great value in increasing 
the accuracy of the test. 

The modification of the Babcock 
Test of evaporated milk. Prior to 
this modification it was impossible 
to secure reliable factory tests of 
this product. 


The experimental demonstra- 
tion that the original standard of 
solids in evaporated milk was too 
high and could not be complied 
with in many localities and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

The invention of a quick method 
for factory use to determine the 
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per cent. of solids of evaporated 
milk by means of formula and 
tables. 

A study of the cost of producing 
milk by Indiana dairy herds show- 
ing conclusively that the largest 
producing cows are the most profit- 
able and demonstrating the im- 
portance of keeping yearly records. 

Pasteurization experiments dem- 
onstrating the best method of pas- 
teurization to be used at different 
seasons of the year in order to se- 
cure maximum germ killing effi- 
ciency, minimum deterioration of 
butter fat and keeping quality of 
the butter. 

In addition he has made an ex- 
haustive study of the effect of 
breed and the season of the year 
on the chemical composition of but- 
ter fat and the relative size of the 
fat globules and of the relation of 


the chemical and physical proper- 
ties of butter fat to the mechanical 
firmness of butter. 


’°04, B. S—For four years after 
graduation G. N. Allen managed 
the Reymann Estate at Wheeling, 
West Virginia. He then became in- 
terested in tractors and is now in 
the employ of the Chase Motor 
Truck Co., of Syracuse. 


’°06, B. S—wWord has been re- 
ceived that Lowell Gable has been 
awarded first prize on market milk 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
In addition his exhibit of milk 
won highest honors in having the 
lowest bacteria count. Since 
graduation Mr. Gable has been 
managing his father’s large estate 


near Wyebrook, Chester County, 
Pa. He has devoted much of his 
time specializing in horses and 
registered Guernseys. In addition 
he has the most modern equipment 
possible to place on a dairy farm. 


"11, B. S—Anna Jenkins is now 
located in Washington, D. C., doing 
mycological work in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


11, B. S—Elizabeth Genung has 
accepted a position in Simmons 
College as instructor in bacteriol- 
ogy. 


712, B. S.—Clara Browning is the 
Director of Household Arts in the 
Buffalo Technical High School. She 
is also in charge of the students 
lunch room in the building. 


"12, B. S—C. O. Dalrymple has 
gone to Colebrook, N. H., where he 
will be principal of the Colebrook 
Academy and teacher of agricul- 
ture. 


"13, B. S—A. B. Genung has 
gone to Stanford as teacher of ag- 
riculture. 


13, B. S—C. W. Bame, who has 
been teaching agriculture at De- 
Ruyter, has resigned his position 
there and will go to Goveneur, 
where he will have a similar posi- 
tion. 


"14, B. S.; 715, M. S—M. V. 
Barnes has gone to Bethlehem, N. 
H., to teach agriculture. 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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are by far the 


most economical 


Real economy is never 
shortsighted. It never con- 
fuses PRICE with VALUE. 

Price is what you pay for 
an article. 

VALUE depends upon the 
amount and quality of service 
the article gives you. 

You get by far the greatest 
actual value for your money 
when you buy a De Laval— 
BECAUSE a De Laval will 
give you much better and 
longer SERVICE than any 
other cream separator. 

From the standpoint of its 
greater durability alone the 


De Laval is the most econom- 
ial cream separator to buy, 
and when you also take into 
consideration its cleaner skim- 
ming, easier running, greater 
capacity and less cost for re- 
pairs, the price of the “cheap- 
est’? machine on the market is 
most exhorbitant compared 
with that of the De Laval. 

And there is no reason why 
you should let its FIRST 
COST stand in the way either, 
because the De Laval may be 
purchased on such liberal 
terms that it will actually pay 
for itself out of its own Sav- 
ings. 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking ,tells more fully why the 
De Laval is the most economical cream separator, or the nearest local 
De Laval agent will be glad to explain this and many other points of 
De Laval superiority. If you don’t know the nearest local agent, simply 
write the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Na Sd 
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THE STUDENT LOAN FUND OF THE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


By H. E. Schradieck, ’16. 


The active organization of the 
Student Loan Fund Committee was 
undertaken by W. de S. Wilson, 
713, in March, t913. Prior to this 
there had been considerable agita- 
tion for a loan fund which would 
satisfy the particular needs of the 
College of Agriculture but no ac- 
tive steps were ever taken by the 
students. 

A fund of $298.01 was presented 
to the College by the Briarcliff 
School in 1908 to help the needy 
students. This sum had been in 
the treasurer’s hands at interest. 
It was the real beginning of the 
loan fund, but not large enough to 
be of any extensive service and no 
steps were taken to make it more 
serviceable until Prof. A. R. Mann 
suggested to the Agricultural As- 
sociation the plan of enlarging this 
fund. 

Prof. Mann saw the need of help- 
ing worthy “working students.” 
His broad sympathy for their 
cause urged him to find ways and 
means to that end. After consid- 
erable discussion and many con- 
ferences it was decided to leave the 
raising of money for this purpose 
to the students and the manage- 
ment of the fund to a faculty com- 
mittee. The Agricultural Associa- 
tion then took hold and elected a 
committee of twelve consisting of 
three members of each class, with 
Mr. Wilson as chairman. It was 
decided to raise five hundred dol- 
lars in May that year and a very 


active campaign was carried on 
which resulted in realizing $450.00. 
This sum does not include a sub- 
scription from Frigga Fylga which 
Was received later and sundry 
small contributions which were re- 
ceived the following month. In 
November over $500.00 was turned 
over to the University treasurer. 

The committee of twelve was 
found too large, consequently only 
five members were active in the 
fall of 1918. No regular campaign 
was carried on. The members of 
the committee working quietly 
throughout the year, realized about 
$200.00, which raised the total to 
$975.00. 

In the fall of 1914 five members 
were again elected. It was decid- 
ed that the faculty committee on 
scholarships and two students, the 
chairman and secretary of the com- 
mittee should manage the loan. It 
was also decided to lend both prin- 
cipal and interest. The latter 
could be lent without and the form- 
er only on security. No interest 
was to be charged until the student 
ceased to be an enrolled under- 
graduate in the college. 

The war with its financial con- 
sequences and the Belgium aid col- 
lections forced the committee to 
postpone the campaign for more 
funds. In the spring of 1915, sub- 
committees from the under classes 
were appointed, but it was found 
impossible to raise more than 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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NOW.,--- 


Every new man likes to make real, 
lasting friendships with his fellows and he 
likes{to get real solid things he needs in his 
college work when he knows the man sell- 
ing is a fellow student selling on the princi- 
ple of making just a little on each article, 
that is 


The A and B Store 


316 College Avenue 


All Athletic Goods 
The Best Cornell Pennants in the 
World,---just that 


Stationery, Jewelry, Newspapers 
and* Periodicals from New York 
and’other cities. 


Latest extras wired from New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Scrupulous 
Cleanliness 


constant sterilizing of all receptacles 
and machinery, incessant care in ev- 
ery step from the cow to your table, 
together with perfect pasteurization 
make Sanitary Ice Cream and Milk 
Co. products absolutely safe for the 
whole family, from the baby up. 
Let us add your name to our rapid- 
ly growing list of satisfied customers, 
It costs no more to receive this pro- 
tection. 

We invite your inspection at any 
time. 


SANITARY ICE CREAM and 
MILK CO., Inc. 


701 W. State St. Both Phones 


Mending Free 


Bags Free 


Prompt Service 


FOREST CITY 
LAUNDRY 


209 N. Aurora St. 
Bell Phone 165-J_ Ithaca 119-X 


E. M. MERRILL 


The Student Loan Fund of the College 
of Agriculture 
(Continued from page 46.) 
twenty dollars, leaving the fund at 
just about one thousand dollars. 

During the year appeals for help 
totaling two thousand dollars came 
in. Loans of seven hundred dol- 
lars were made. 

The present senior class is the 
only one in college that has active- 
ly contributed to this very worthy 
enterprise. Students of the other 
three classes should not wait until 
personally solicited, but are urged 
to give or mail their contributions 
to members of the committee, 
whose names will be posted on the 
bulletin board, or hand them to 
the secretary of the college. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 44.) 

15, B. S.—Grace Fordyce was 
recently married to D. S. Fox, who 
is at present an instructor in the 
Department of Farm Management. 


15, B. S—F. W. King has gone 
to Lowville as teacher of agricul- 
ture. 


15, B. S.—J. N. Hurley has gone 
to Malone as teacher of agriculture. 


15, B. S.—S. S. Greene has gone 
to Savanah as teacher of agricul- 
ture. 


"15, B. S—Norma LaBarre was 
married to Edwin Stevens, ’12, on 
July 3. Stevens is a _ geologist 
at Davenport, Iowa. 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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Treman, King & Co. 


OUTFITTERS OF EVERY 
Cornell Varsity Major and 
Minor Sports Team for the 
past ten years <-- -- -+ 


+ 


Better Things for the Athlete in 
Every Branch of Sport 


tt 


The only Sporting Goods Store down town 


+ 


We are also outfitters of the Pennsyl- 
vania Track Team and the Teams of 
Colgate, Vermont, Union and Hobart 


Mr. Student : 


If you are interested in getting a full dollar’s worth for every dollar spent— 


then this is your shop. 


You should know that here you can buy $15, $18, $20 and $25 Suits 
that are worth $15, $18, $20 and $25. 


Everything college men wear at prices within your reach. 


Will you come in and let uu SHOW YOU? 


Keegan & Clines 


Just a little farther down the street—but it pays to walk 
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The Soils and Agricultural Development 
of the Hudson Valley 
(Continued from page 27.) 
predominately from the crystal- 
line rocks that make up the Glou- 
cester series the Merrimack ser- 
ies is formed. All these soils were 
laid down during the retreat of 
the glacial ice when great volumes 
of water flowed southward through 
the irregularly filled valleys. They 
form a succession of terraces and 
remnants of beaches of gravel, 
sand, loam and sometimes finer 
materials. In all the series the 
gravel and sand deposits are in- 
clined to be coarse and drouthy 
and, therefore, make poor agricul- 
tural land. The sandy loams and 
loams are all good soils and are 
the prevailing types. Silt and clay 
loam have small development. The 
prevailing colors are some shade 
or brown, yellow or dark gray, the 
former prevailing especially in the 
topsoil. The Fox—the calcareous 
soils—are naturally the best and 
are the least developed. So far as 
they are known in the state there 
is small choice between correspond- 
ing developments of the other two 
series. The Hoosic series is by far 
the most extensive and contains 
large areas of rather light gravel- 
ly loam. It is closely associated 
with the Dutchess series, while the 
micaceous and siliceous soils of the 
Merrimack series are associated 
with the Gloucester series in the 

southern part of the region. 
Excellent farms are located in 
many of the valleys on these ter- 
race soils. Due to topography and 
market situation, there is a wide 
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diversity in value of the lands, and 
careful judgment must be exer- 
cised in selecting a farm. 

All the ssils respond to applica- 
tions of lime. They often need or- 
ganic matter and drainage is often 
a requisite for good work. Some 
peculiarities are reported. For ex- 
ample, beans and potatoes are said 
not to succeed on the Hoosic soils 
through the middle of the valley. 
The soundness of these statements 
needs to be verified. Dairying 
based on hay and forage is exten- 
sively developed, and some of the 
fruit and trucking land is of this 
series. In the main they bear the 
better farms of the region but it 
must be remembered that farms 
usually extend across the valleys 
and take in bottom and hill land as 
well as terrace soils. 

Other types of rather poorer 
gravelly and sandy soils of limit- 
ed extent need not be described 
here. 

First bottom lands—The first. 
bottoms along the streams formed 
by recent overflow, are generally 
dark grays to brown sediments of 
a prevailingly silty character, but 
ranging from fine sand to sticky 
clay. They may be called the On- 
dawa soils in distinction from the 
bottoms of the western part of the 
state called the Genesee series. 
They are often subject to overflow 
and are generally more or less wet 
depending on the local situation. 
When drained these bottoms make: 
excellent grain-forage and truck- 
ing lands. They are found along 
nearly every stream, the extent. 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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We Wish to Call Your Attention 
to These Facts Before Asking 
for Your Patronage 


The Stvdent Lavndry Agency was founded in 1897 by self- 
supporting students and aims to help other students so situated. 
It has developed by virtue of satisfactory work and service. 


Incorporated in 1908, its places are now filled in regular 
successive order by open competition. Two seniors, two juniors, 
and four sophomores are kept occupied yearly. 


Rates: Collars and shirts at the regular rates. Soft wash, 
including underwear, pajamas, socks, towels, handkerchiefs, etc., 
55c. per dozen pieces when six or more are sent. Two handker- 
chiefs, two towels, or a pair of socks are counted as one piece. 
This rate effects a distinct saving in your “wash bill.” Figure it 
out for yourself. 


Agents for Custard and Kistler Laundry, Elmira, N. Y. 
The proprietors of the C. & K. model laundry plant of Elmira 
are men of skill and experience who, through years of careful 
study and application, have perfected a laundry rarely equalled, 
and one standing out as the recognized standard of this part 
of the state. 


Mending Done Free! 


STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY 


Phone or Call at Our Office for Your “S” Laundry Bag 


Founded 1897 Incorporated 1908 


422 Eddy Street, at White Gateway 
H. O. Bonnar, "16 C. D. Smith, °17 
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The Soils and Agricultural Development 
of the Hudson Valley 
(Continued from page 50.) 
depending on the size of the stream 
and especially on the grade of its 
bed. The flatter streams have the 
broader bottoms. In some cases, 
as along the lower course of the 
Esopus and along the Hoosic river, 
they may be a half-mile or more in 
width. The danger from overflow 
makes them uncertain for any but 
summer crops. There are other 
alluvinal soils of very limited area 
and these of small agricultural im- 

portance. 


Truck and swamp land—Numer- 
ous depressions were left as a re- 
sult of glacial action on the ir- 
regular rock surface of this re- 
gion. In some, lakes were found. 
Some of these lakes have cut down 
the outlet or have filled with or- 
ganic accumulations to the condi- 
tion of swamp. Many small and 
some large areas of such swamp 
soils have been formed in the Hud- 
son valley region, and when 
drained and developed make excel- 
lent agricultural land. They are 
found in all parts but the most 
notable areas are in central Orange 
county on the course of the Wall- 
kill river. Most of these swamps 
have a deposit of muck or peat 
soil, the former prevailing. “Black 
dirt” it is usually called in the 
trucking region. Many of these 
areas adjacent to market facilities 
are being used for the productions 
of vegetables—onions, celery and 
some lettuce and cabbage. The 
practices are as yet not very in- 
tensive. 
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Rough land—In addition to the 
land definitely classed in soil ser- 
ies, there are many and often large 
areas of country where rock ledges 
predominate, or where the soil is 
so steep and stony that tillage is 
impossible, and its only value is 
pasture and a little timber. Such 
soil is termed rough stony land and 
rock outcrop. It ought never to 
have been cleared. 

Distribution of soil conditions— 
Some idea of the relative propor- 
tion of these several series of soil 
may be gained from the following 
tabulation based on the soil survey 
of three counties in the region— 
Washington, Dutchess and Orange 
—which have an aggregate area of 
about 2200 square miles. 

To the non-agricultural land 
should be added at least a third of 
the Dutchess area that is thin and 
stony, and the same proportion of 
the terrace soils that are too open 
sand or gravel to be of much value 
for anything but pasture and tim- 
ber, making, on this basis of cal- 
culation, about 40 per cent. of es- 
sentially waste land so far as til- 
lage is concerned. According to 
the last United States census there 
was 52 per cent. of improved land 
in farms in these same three coun- 
ties, a decrease of 8 per cent. from 
the preceding census of 1900. 

Agricultural development — If 
there is any one prevailing indus- 
try in the region, it is dairying in 
some of its forms which is prac- 
ticed in all the agricultural parts. 
Much concentrated feed is pur- 
chased to back up the coarser hay 
(Continued on page 56.) 
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[NG Insures Perfect 
Fruit and Vegetables 
We sell Sprayers for everybody— 


Hand, Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 





Call and look over 


| Watson es our line and se- 
4-Row Potato Sprayer «1500 SN cure FREE copy 


Sy 
for wide or narrow — — 


rows. Spray as fast as 
you can drive. Power 7R 
always strong. Auto- 
matic Agitation of 
liquid and cleaning 
of strainers. Two noz- 
zles to each row for 
thoroughly — saturating 
foliage both top and 
bottom. % 








of handsome 
Spray Book. 















The Empire King 


leads everything of its kind. Throws fine, 

<n misty spray with — -* No clog- 

X = ging. trainers are 

1S} — brushed and kept 

\ = clean and liquid is thor- 

y oughly agitated auto- 

’ matically. Corrosion is im- 
possible. 


Can be easily moved about. 
Adapted for spraying fruitand 
vegetables, also whitewash. 


Can be furnished on different size casks and 
also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 
tion mounted outfits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 
e platforms, spraying appli- 

3 ances, all complete and 

Tr ready for work. Engines 

adapted for other power 
work, 


Insist on this 
Trade Mark 


| @FIELDFORCE PUMP COs 
IZ 
Ley, 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N. Y., Mfrs. 


- 
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My aim has always been to supply the people of Ithaca with 
pure, sanitary milk. If you are not now a Pearson customer I 
shall be pleased to serve you. 

R. S. PEARSON. 


The Pearson Sanitary Dairy 


412 NORTH GENEVA STREET 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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MR. FRESHMAN 


50c is only 1-2 $ but it’s up to you to look about 
and see where it will buy the best value. My 
Freshman Caps are 50c CASH and are good for 
a whole season. They will make good “too” or a 
new cap without charge. 


“WHY” are my caps better? “Good Reason” 
ITHACA’S ONLY CASH STORE 


GEO. F. DOLL 
418 Eddy St. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS ATHLETIC GOODS 


Student Supply Store, Inc. Things Student 


403 College Avenue 


Pennants 
Banners 
Books 
OU will want to visit this store to Stationery 
keep in touch with the many new Picture Framing 
things that this house puts out. Follow Developing 
this store’s method of successful mer- 


Printing 
chandising. 


M’f’g Jewelers 


We are a supply 


house 
on any Old Fountain Pen towards 
$1.00 "2. one for Students 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





































Non-agricultural ..... 


RMN ARN 


Lake soils ............... 


and forage produced. Apples, 
peaches, pears and limited areas 
of small fruits are grown, particu- 
larly in the middle section adjacent 
to the Hudson river between New- 
burg and Albany. The Dutchess 
silt loam and the terrace intermed- 
iate soils texture chiefly of the 
Hoosic series are used for these 
crops. Climatic conditions are an 
important factor in success. Po- 
tatoes, formerly an important crop, 
especially in the northern part, are 
now little grown. Vegetables are 
grown on the reclaimed muck and 
swamp soils and their production 
centers on the large areas of such 
soil in the neighborhood and Gosh- 
en in central Orange county. There 
are undeveloped areas of such soil 
that await market conditions. 

Poultry is receiving increased at- 
tention especially in the lower part 
tributary to New York and where 
the summer boarder industry is 
prominent. 


Trend of agricultural practices 
—There is an increasing tendency 
towards specialized farming. A 
good illustration of this is the de- 
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The Soils and Agricultural Development of the Hudson Valley 
(Continued from page 52.) 


RESULTS OF A SOIL SURVEY 


wweevough stony land and rock OUtCrOp 2.0... 18.0% 


SI MNNIN: L eUO l a 3.0% 
sume utchess series 
Dover and CoSsayuna SeQies -....cecccccccssscssssecesssneeteene 








Terence acile Merrimack | NR Ns Na a Ba aa 8.67% 
I ae ee 5.0% 

First bottom and swamp ............ Se sae — 
ONE, ESE Re PRU eee pce ee oR ne Re 99.8% 


velopment of the growing of violets 
around Rhinebeck where a large 
part of those supplied to New York 
are produced. Poultry represents 
another developing specialty. As 
the pressure of conditions increase, 
it is likely that special types of 
farm industries will be developed 
to adapt themselves to the cut-up 
and diverse soil, climate and mar- 
ket conditions. 

Land values vary extremely— 
from near zero to several hundred 
dollars per acre. The latter figures 
are largely determined by proximi- 
ty to New York and by summer 
residence values. 

Lines of soil improvement—As 
a whole the soils are not of high 
fertility and they need careful 
handling to get results. All the 
fundamental factors of soil im- 
provement—drainage, lime and or- 
ganic matter and good tillage need 
to be applied to increase produc- 
tiveness. To these the soils re- 
spond generously. The small and 
irregular areas of most farms make 
the use of large machinery diffi- 
(Continued on page 58.) 
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HOTEL IMPERIAL 


ROBERT STAFFORD 
: Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street, New York 


At Herald Square, the radian centre of transportation to 
all parts of the city. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a 
few minutes from Grand Central Terminal, Subway, Surface 
and elevated Service direct to the Hotel, which is in the midst 
of the fashionable theatre and shopping district. 
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College Men’s Headquarters 
$1.50 per day and up 
The famous Palm Garden Restaurant is one of the coolest dining 
rooms in the city, and easily reached because of our central location. 


You will find it'a delightful place to entertain your friends. 


Special Luncheon 75c. Dinner De Luxe $1.50 


Dancing every afternoon except Sunday from 3.50 to 6.30 
Supper Dances from 9.30 P. M. to 1 A. M. 











WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 


sciestnieeencsil 
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DISTINCTIVE MODELS 


in new fall Soft Hats, Pearl and all 
New Shades 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
JOHN B. STETSON’S $4.00 
W. J. REED 


PRACTICAL HATTER 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY’S 


ee 
oome.* 


Stock of Wearing apparel for men 
consisting of high grade suits, 
Overcoats, Rain Coats of all kinds, 
Trousers, Shoes, Sweaters, Jerseys, 
Hats, Caps, Underwear, Gloves, 
Shirts, Full Dress Suits, Tuxedo 
Suits, Full Dress Vests, Mackinaws, 
Sheep-lined Coats, NECKWEAR 
is now ready for your inspection. 


Sole agents for STETSON Shoes. 


ce 
me 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
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The Soils and Agricultural Development 
of the Hudson Valley 


(Continued from page 56.) 

cult, and this fact will contribute 
to the increase of special types of 
farming. The region is worth 
careful study for the person de- 
siring to get near markets for he 
can often secure these and get good 
land and a pleasant home situation 
at a reasonable cost. Patience is 
usually required to secure a good 
combination of all these factors. 


The Summer Travelling Practice Course 
(Continued from page 32.) 


course—at the end of the Sopho- 
more or Junior year? The original 
idea in establishing these courses 
was to furnish the city-bred stud- 
ent a means by which he might be 
able to judge for himself whether 
he wished to major in Citriculture, 
Agronomy, or Animal Husbandry 
as the case might be. As a matter 
of practice, however, it works out 
with certain exceptions that the 
student is bound to continue in the 
division in which he selects the 
practice course inasmuch as very 
few divisions will accept other than 
their own practice courses. 
Another argument in favor of 
the summer preceding the Junior 
year is that the students will be 
better able to understand the lec- 
tures during the last two years 
having the summer course as a 
background. This is true, but on 
the other hand the men are not 
at all prepared to understand and 
digest what they see on the sum- 
mer course when they have had 
no lectures on the subject. There 
(Continued on page 60.) 
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. Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop 
—Steam Wulcanizing— 
Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 

CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 

CHALMERS OVERLAND 

CHANDLER MACK TRUCKS 

BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
E. D. BUTTON, °99 W. H. MORRISON, "90 


ASK YOUR GROCER for 
BURNS FAMILY BREAD 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Scientifically made from the best in- 
gredients obtainable, in a clean bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


BREAKFAST ROLLS A SPECIALTY 


Bakery at 110 North Corn St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Dairy, 


Creamery, 


Cheese Factory 


Apparatus and Supplies 
Burrel (B-L-K) Milkers 


Simplex Cream Separators 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Why Not Make 
COMMERCIAL BUTTERMILK 
with 


CHR. HANSEN’S DANISH LAC- 
TIC FERMENT CULTURE 


We will Gladly send Copies of 
our booklet on this subject free to 
anyone interested. 


You Will Make No Mistake 
by Using 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


Rennet Extract, Cheese, 
Color, Danish Butter Color, 
Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets. 


HANSEN’S means QUALITY 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Western Office, 120 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Summer Traveling Practice Course 

(Continued from page 58.) 
is not time and but little opportuni- 
ty on the traveling course to ex- 
plain things in great detail. It is 
difficult to get the growers to un- 
derstand that the men have had 
no instruction in the subject and 
they are sure to expect too much 
of them and to be surpriased and 
unfavorably impressed by their 
questions. For these and other rea- 
sons I have come to agree with the 
students in their belief that it 
would be better if the summer prac- 
tice courses were given at the end 
of the Junior year after having 
taken the general course in their 
major subject. 

While the summer course as we 
have developed it, falls short of 
cur desires as to actual practice 
work, we believe this is more than 
made up by the opportunity for 
meeting and getting acquainted 
with a large number of the most 
successful growers in all parts of 
the State. Such men are nearly al- 
ways glad to meet the students and 
the hard-headed, practical, busi- 
ness advice given by them is of the 
very greatest value. 

Oftentimes the grower will seize 
the opportunity to talk over some 
particular trouble of his to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. It re- 
quires a great deal of diplomacy 
on the part of the instructor in 
charge sometimes to so guide the 
grower and his conversation as to 
bring out the essential things in 
their relative importance and at the 
same time keep him in a good 
humor. 
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The Publications of our Service 


Bureau and other departments should 


be on the desks of all agricultural 


students. These publications are 


helpful and they 


are free. Study 


the plant food problem from every 


angle. Address 


Imperishable Silo. 








The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Follows Another 


That’s been our experience in selling the Natco 


Publicity Department, Boston, Mass. 


% 


Feeding profits greatly increase 


with its use, and its durability, convenience, perfect 
silage preservation, freedom from upkeep expenses, and sy 
attractiveness make it the inevitable choice when an 
additional silo is to be built. A battery of Imperishables y 
will successfully defend the feeding profits of several 
generations, for these silos are proof against time, e 
storms, decay, fireand vermin. ‘The 3 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


is made of vitrified hollow clay tile which will 


3 

=e 

last forever, and being air, moisture and 7 

frost-proof, preserve the ensilage per- x 
fectly. Steel reinforcing bands, laid in 
the mortar between each tier of tile, 
give this silo the strength to resist 
practically any pressure. Cannot 
warp, twist, crack, crumble or 















































**The Silo That Lasts 


for Generations’’ 


perishable silo. 


Writenearestbranch. Ask for Catalog 48 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Organized 1889 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Uansing, Mich. Madison, Wis 
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dry out. Needs no painting or ii 
adjusting. It is truly an zm- 


A list of owners of NatcoImperishable 
Silos in your State sent upon request. 








Huntington, Ind. Syracuse, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloomington, qt, 
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AT THE STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
They are already planning for the very best 


FARMERS’ WEEK 


that Ithaca has ever seen 


It is not too early for you also to make 


your plans to be there 


{| Someone has said that the Cornell Farmers’ 
Week offers the best opportunity ever known 


to secure the largest amount of practical and 


serviceable knowledge for the smallest expendi- 


ture of time and money. 


{| Besides, you have a good time! 


February 7 to February 12, Inclusive 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Make the Clinton House 


Your Home 


Until You Get Settled, and Then 
Make It Your Place for Relaxa- 
tion, for Good Food and Good Ser- 
vice After You Get Located on 
“The Hill.” 


“We treat you 





right not once 
but always.” 


A la Carte Service 6 A. M. to 
Midnight 

When the boarding house fare 

gets monotonous, try our Sunday 


table d’hote dinner served from ‘ ee en 
12 to 8 at 75 cents. Week days eeptiaiity and the fete! Sner- 

sh man have stood for the same 
from 6 to 8 at 75 cents. 


thing to the traveling public. 
If you have to come down town 


This is the fifth Hotel Sher- 
at noon, come in and try our fifty- man to occupy this famous lo- 
cent luncheon. 


cation and bear out this proud 
The Clinton House 


reputation. We offer unsur- 
passed accommodations at rea- 
sonable rates. 750 rooms, Bath. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


7 


WHITE & BURDICK COQ. 
The Oldest and Largest 
Drug Store in the City. 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 


BOOK BINDERY 
Blank books ruled and bound to order YOU CAN SEE NEW YORK 
Have your Countryman bound CITY IN A DAY. 


We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE'S 113 N. Tioga St The Green Car automobile trips up- 


town, downtown, and “Seeing New York 
after Dark”—a night tour along ‘“‘The 























Great White Way,” through the Hebrew, 

KOHM & BRUNNE Hungarian, Italian Quarters, and China- 
THE LATEST STYLES AT town, with the yacht trips around Man- 
hattan Island constitute the most perfect 

MODERATE PRICES eon Service in the world. A 
competent lecturer is in charge of every 


TAILORS 222 E. State St. party. Write for beautifully illustrated 


8-page historical booklet, printed in colors, 


ik a with large map and list of*theatres, hotels, 
A. B. BROOKS & SON rates, etc. Address Green Car Sight- 
Pharmacists Seeing Co., 958 Broadway, New York. 
Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


International Harvester 
Oil Engines—Mogul—Titan 


HE buying of the right engine for the farm 

is a family affair. Your wife, the boys, the 
girls, the help—everybody about the place will 
be helped so much by the engine that it pays to 
buy carefully. Geta good engine, a Mogul or Titan, 
give it all the jobs it will do and handle it properly, and 
it will still be shouldering the drudgery years from now. 


Buy an International Harvester engine—Mogul or 
Titan. In time the family will come to look on it as a faithful 
ever-reliable friend. It will keep down your fuel and repair bills, 
deliver the most power with least trouble, and save you more 
hard work than you can realize now. 

International Harvester engines are made in all approved 
stylés, sizes from 1 to 50-horse power, operating on low as well as 
high-grade fuels. Some local dealer near you handles Mogul or 
Titan engines. If you don’t know him, drop us a line. We'll 
send you full information, and make it easy for you to see the 
best farm engine made. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


Le 


Sy Wa WEE 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO. Prop. 
Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


Mr. Farmer---I Bring 
A Message to You, 
And It’s Important 


After all, it’s the comfort, conven- 
ience and safety that you provide for 
yourself and your family, that really 
counts in this world. 

If your home is not supplied with 
electric current you and your entire 
family are missing much more of the 

——SS=>= comfort, convenience and safety of 
modern life than you can possibly realize. 

Electric Light and power (real—the same as furnished to city residences) 
is now available anywhere by anybody no matter how far removed from a 
central station lighting company. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co’s. equipment in your home gives a 
never-failing supply of steady, reliable electricity. Lights the barns, churns, 
pumps the water, washes clothes, etc., etc. 

Come in and see us about it or we will come to you at your request. Write 


us for information; you place yourself under no obligation doing so. 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 


115-117 South Cayuga Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Keeps All Stock J&A 
‘ ealth Pe Nas 
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Ss 


» ” of Sal-Vet for all stock—Hogs, Sheep, Horses 
\. and Cattle. I will prove to you its value as a worm 
, “=>, destroyer and stock conditioner. I don’t want 
penny down — simply feed Sal-Vet 60 


a 
»~ days at my risk —then pay if I have made 
. good my claims. I don’t want a cent 
\..- until you have fed Sal-Vet and 
geen with your own eyes 
™.. what it will do for your 
, stock — how it will 
make them 
™. thrifty, 
ee . nN sleek and 
ohn C, Mills, Preston, Minn., et, 
Vice-Pres. Minnesota Cattle ‘w “ healthy. 
Breeders’ Association, writes: ' 
“We like your Sal-Vet very much, having used it 
for over a year with the best of results.” 
A. H. Nokes, Springfield, Ill., Treas. of the Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Association of Illinois, says: 
“Will say that we like Sal-Vet fine. It is just the thing to keep stock in 
fine, thrifty condition. This has been our experience with it.” 


REL RRO 


The Great . rh The Great 
Worm \ Live Stock 


Destroyer Conditioner 
= 
—is not a feed, but a medicated salt that rids all farm animals of blood- 
sucking, disease-breeding worms—makes stock thrive faster, look better, 
act better. Animals in healthy condition are much less liable to disease, 
than when “worm-ridden” and run-down. Try Sal-Vet at my risk—let 
me prove it’s value on your stock. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


ell me how many head of stock you have, and I’ll ship you 
enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You simply pay the freight 
charges when it arrives and feed it according to directions. If it 
does not doasI claim and you make a specific report in 60 days, 

I'll cancel the charge— you won’t owe me a penny. Address 


@. Presicene” THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists Dept29 Cleveland, 0. 


a LOOK FOR 
etal bb THIS LABEL 
4 on all SAL- VET 
Hu Packages. Don’t 
be deceived by im- 
itations. 
ope Ra ga | Eee 
s or “Sal’’ that. 
Get the original § °T,0®- and 4 lbs. for each horse or head 
genuine SAL-VET. 9 (otctin ea cio poeta Without 
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The Red and White 
CAFETERIA 


All New Men Should Know That We Serve 


Choice Food at Reasonable Prices 





Pleasant Surroundings Fine Quality 


JOSEPH LISSECK 


319 College Avenue 


IDEAL LUNCH, - 103 N. Tioga St. 


The best quick lunches in Ithaca 
The very best of everything. Give our place a trial 


CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 


Special Prices to Fraternities 












Quality and Service Unexcelled 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


JEWELERS 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods Etc., and make College Pins and Badges 
136 EAST STATE ST., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Model Restaurant, 125 East State Street 


SPECIAL RATES GIVEN TO STUDENTS 
Regular Meals and Short Orders Homemade Pastry, Best in City 
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THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


aor 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The Greatest Stock 
Feed of Them All 


Get the maximum amount of work out 
of your horses and keep them in prime 
condition—head up, tail over the dash. 
Lower the cost of producing milk. Keeps 
cows in good flesh and therefore strong 
and healthy. Raise more beef, mutton 
and wool. Make Dewey’s Stock Feed the 
foundation of your ration. Puts you in 
line for the greatest net profits. More 
energy or horse power, more beef and 
mutton, more milk. 


Feed DEWEY’S STOCK FEED 


to your horses, cattle and sheep with hay 
and fodder; to your cows with Three D 
grains, cottonseed meal, gluten feed, oil 
meal or any other high protein concen- 
trate, and hay, fodder or ensilage. If 
more net profit is what you're after, feed 
Dewey’s Stock Feed. 


Composition—Hominy Feed, Oil Meal, 
C S Meal, Middlings, Oat Feed %4%Salt. 


Made by THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 
Box 579, Blanchester, Ohio 


We also make Dewey’s Ready Ration 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 48.) 

"15, B. S.—Pearle Decker was 
married on July 21, to Erford L. 
Banner, ’15, who is now an assist- 
ant in the Poultry Department and 
is working for his doctor’s degree. 


"15, B. S.—Eva Hollister was 
married during the early part of 
this summer to Earl Benjamin, ’11, 
assistant professor in the poultry 
department. 


15, B. S.—R. B. Titis has gone to 
Westford, where he has accepted 
a position of principal of the high 
school and teacher of agriculture. 


"15, B. S—L. J. Steele has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor in 
agriculture at Holey. 


15, B. S.—A. W. Wilson, former 
business manager of the COUNTRY- 
MAN is now employed with the Or- 
ange Judd Publications and will 
devote his time to covering New 
York State and New Jersey. 


"15, B. S.—W. S. Marsland is now 
managing a 300-acre fruit farm 
called Shore Acres Farm at Sodus. 


15, B. S—Helen N. Esterbrook 
has gone to Gilbertsville as teacher 
of home making. 


15, B. S.—S. E. Stone is now 
teacher of agriculture at the Baron 
de Hirsh Agricultural School at 
Woodbine, N. J. 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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The Tompkins County National Bank 


ON STATE STREET 


. The Finest Banking 
Building in 
Central New York 


We Solicit 
Student Accounts 
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RESOURCES OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, . . Proprietor 


CONLON, Photographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 








PETER SCUSA, MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
Shoes Called for and Delivered 


405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE A VE 





A. ALEXANDER & JOE. PETRILLOSE 
TAILOR and SHOEMAKER 


Cleaning and Pressing Contracts—9 Suits, 18 pieces, $3; 1 Suit a Week, $10, 9 months. 
Cleaned and Pressed $18. Pressed $15 
Fixing Shoes, Guaranteed Work 402 Stewart Avenue 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 68.) 
15, B. S.—Adeline A. Thurston 
has gone to the New Paltz Normal 
School as teacher of nature study. 


"15, B. S.—Mable Flummerfelt 
was married to F. Elton Rogers, 
14, on Aug. 11. Rogers is now 
head of the farm bureau work of 
Connecticut and is located at New 
Haven. 


15, B. S.—T. G. Stitts is now 
teacher of agriculture at New Ber- 
lin. 


15, B. S.—W. R. Roth has gone 
to Machias as teacher of agricul- 
ture. 


15, B. S.—R. D. Merrill has gone 
to Morrisville, Vt., as teacher of ag- 
riculture. 


"15, B. S—W. R. Cone has gone 
to Edmeston, where he has accept- 
ed a position as principal of the 
high school and teacher of agri- 
culture. 


"15, B. S.—Ethel L. Phelps has 
gone to the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture, where she will instruct 
in Home Economics. Miss Olive 
M. Tuttle, ’15, will also go to Minn- 
esota as instructor in Home Econ- 
omics. 


15, B. S.—Gertrude L. Bloodgett 
has gone to the University of Texas 
as instructor in Home Economics. 

(Continued on page 75.) 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 N. Tioga St. 


“Right and On Time” 


Work has won for us a very large list 
of satisfied customers 


ARE YOU ONE OF THEM 


9) 





BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 
Should be used by all farmers who de- 


sire to raise their calves cheaply and 
successfully with little or no milk. 


Send for actual feeding records of 


Quick Calf Raising 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory 
Waukegan, Ill. 


—AUTO LIVERY— 
The Baily Garage 


Storage Repairs Supplies 


216 S. CAYUGA STREET 
Phones: Ithaca, 210-Y 


Bell 921-J 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The “Short Line Limited” between Auburn and Ithaca 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; Dining Cars; 
Service a la Gare Stone Ballast 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 
COMFORT SAFETY 


TO THE CLASS OF 1919 
Established in 1868 with the University 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on 
our shelves—both Required and Reference. 
We deliver the goods to your room--- 
Books at our Sheldon Court Branch, in 
College Ave.---Required supplies for oe 
work for all departments : 


INVESTIGATE OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


THE PICTURE 
TELLS THE STORY 


It shows ata glance more than could 


be told by pages of printed matter 


q WE are specialists in the production of 
engravings, in black and color, for cata- 


logues, magazines, and general advertising 
@ We are also equipped for ania. att 


in four or more colors 


Send for Samples of This Work 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


T. H. Appleby & Co. 


Manufucturers of 
. Trubestos Brake Lining 
The Atkinson Press osu Gam Mii 


Earl E. Atkinson 


The Countryman is a 


product of 


Dactar Péiateve Asbestos Packing, Hard 
Felts, Sponges, Chamois 


122 South Tioga Street Etc., Etc., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
x LEATHER 
Saddlery, Shoe Findings and 


THE 


/ATKINSO 


metic a 
Auto Supplies 


223 N. Salina St. 


We solicit a share of your printi 
- . anit Phone James 2963-W 
and assure you satisfaction. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


—— 


Two Departments 


PHOTOGRAPHER TRACY’S 
KODAK DEALER SECOND HAND BOOKSTORE 


all the latest photos all kinds of 


Kodaks for Sale, 
Rent or Exchange Cornell Text Books at Greatly Reduced 
Prices 


“ete Sipe! 
an rinting BB } 
S lies, E. : 
supplies, — Yoyo 307 E. State St 


Over 115-117 E. State St. 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 


Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 
For Plumbing, Gas Fitting, Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 


121 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


- 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
Water A-Plenty 


: THE 
yy USC PRINTER 
for stock, home, fire protection, 


ete.— fully discussed in our book, is at your service 
“*Water Supply for the Country Home” , 


i heciien ans tienen for all classes of 
durable nao and pow- 
er — $3 to — which our 
Service Dept. will help you 
select — free. Send for 
your free copy today. 


The Goals Mig. Co. Mf & = Fine Printing 
BRANCHES: . 


New York 
Houston 


iieaes : Engraving, Etc. 


PUMPS P Buffalo Street 
a Next to Post Office 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Dixie Brand Cottons Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


Humphreys-Godwin Co. Memphis, Tenn. 


VS reenree Bs 


An Advertisement to 
Live Fruit Men 


Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to name and free from diseases by the largest 
nursery growers in New York State—-For 30 years we have been in business here in 
Danville and today we are able to ship you direct better trees than ever before because 
We are constantly studying to improve our methods—we recognize our responsibility to 
the fruit grower and we have this year issued a novel wholesale catalog that tells the 
things you ought to know about our business. Write for your free copy. No order is 
too big or too small for us to handle personally. We're responsible, look up our ratings. 
Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries. 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS. 18 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 70.) 
715, B. S—Laura M. Ware has 
gone to Wyoming, N. Y. as teacher 
of home making. 












HAIR CUT? 


IF YOU 
WANT A GOOD 
ONE COME HERE 


ee + 


Student Barber 
Shop 


F. M. TIBBITTS, °16 
401 Eddy Street 
Opposite Buffalo Street 

























15, B. S—Anna M. Woodward 
has gone to Bristol, Pa., as teacher 
of botany in the high school. 



















"15, B. S.—Roy Olney has gone 
to Bellville as teacher of agricul- 
ture. 









15, B. S—D. P. Crandall has 
gone to Belfast as teacher of agri- 
culture. 
















715, B. S.—W. P. Brody has gone 
to the Cortland Normal School as 
teacher of agriculture. 





Razors Honed 25 cents 





Buy from the Manufacturers—High Grade "15, B. S.—R. D. Baty has gone 
Veterinary Surgical Instruments to Gilbertsville as teacher of agri- 


pre eorenectcc culture. 


15, B. S—B. E. Barringer has 
taken up agricultural work at 
2 oz. Dose Syringe Dehorners, $6.50-14.00 as 
postpaid $ 1.00 Impregnators, $2.50 to Dansv ille. 


Per doz. $4.50, 6.00 
doz. 8.00 Capon Sets, $1.50-3.50 


























Write for illustrated catalogue 715, B. S.—A. J. McConnell has 
and special cash prices Ra pee aie ase 
HAUSSMANN & DUNN gone to Belmont as teacher of ag- 
Text Books and Supplies riculture. 


708 South Clark St. CHICAGO 














CLOTHING SUPPLIES 
will be found here in the Most Attractive Styles. Suits 
ready made and tailored to your measurement. Don’t 
forget to see our assortment—we will be pleasd to show 
you Patrick Mackinaws, Sport Coats, Rain Coats, Shoes, 
Slippers, Rubbers. Largest supply of furnishings in the 
city. 
UNIVERSITY HABERDASHERY 
J. J. Gainey 320 College Ave. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


OAN SAWYER 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Tells you in a very interesting 
manner the real way to dance the 


Fox Trot 


The booklet, fully illustrated, may 
be secured F’ree from any Colum- 
bia dealer. 


LT CHEE 


If you think you have danced to the best music 

your talking machine can produce, have your 

dealer play any of these records over to you. 
FOX TROTS 


A5608 
12 in., $1.00 


ers. Violin and Piano. 
Maurice Glide. One-Step. Albert and Monroe 


REUBEN FOX TROT. Albert and Monroe Jock- 
Jockers. Violin and Piano. 


OLD FOLKS RAG. Van Eps Banjo Orchestra. | A5618 
Valse Marie. Hesitation. Prince’s Orchestra. \12 in., $1.00 


ONE-STEPS 


WHEN IT’S NIGHT TIME DOWN IN BUR- 
A5607 


12 in., $1.00 


GUNDY. Prince's Band. 


Love with a Capital L. (Je Sais que Vous Etes 
Jolie). Fox Trot. Prince's Band 


HESITATIONS 
MOONGLIDE WALTZ. Prince's Band. A5606 


The Same Sort of Girl. From “The Girl From * 
Utah.” One-Step. Prince’s Band. 12 in., $1.00 


AMELIA WALTZES. Albert and Monroe 
Jockers. Violin and Piano. A5609 


The Mississippi Barbecue. One-Step. Albert 12 in., $1.00 
and Monroe Jockers. Violin and Piano. 


FOR SALE IN ITHACA BY 


T E. DAVIS, 307 East State Street 
E. E. ALLEN, 138 West State Street 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
115 South Cayuga Street 
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New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Department of Animal Husbandry 


BREEDS—Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey. Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short 
Horn Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine 


Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, Friday of Farmer’s Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 








When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


—GO TO— 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 





DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


NORTON PRINTING Co. Producers of Books, Magazines, Cata- 


College, Fraternity and logs, Proceedings, or any kind of work 


Commercial Printing that requires a large amount of machine 
317 East State St. type-setting. 


In writing to advertisers ,please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Make up your mind now that your 
poultry is going to get the right kind of 
feed to make them live and grow strong. 

H-O Poultry Feeds are graduated ac- 
cording to age and provide scientifically 
balanced grains in asure-to-be-digested 
form. 


H-O POULTRY FEEDS 


Include H-O Steam-cooked Chick 
Feed, Dry Poultry Mash, Scratching 
Feed, Intermediate Scratching Feed. 


If you cannot get these feeds from 
your dealer, write for sample and 
we will arrange to have you sup- 
plied. 


THE H-O COM- 
PANY MILLS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. J. CAMPBELL 
Gen. Sales Agt. 
Hartford, Conn. 


———S————————————————————_Y) 
[E0720 


OUR NEW 


Cornell Song Book 


WILL BE READY OCTOBER FIRST 


Watch for announcement 


in next issue 


Success” ss 


is a small pamphlet of big ideas that you 

should send foratonce. It tells how thorough- 
ly, quickly and cheaply you can rid your orchard 
of all scale, larvae, eggs and fungi. “It destribes 
“scalecide the one great dormant spray,” which 
mixed 1 to 15, is guaranteed to kill every scale it 
reaches. One barrel equals three barrels of lime 
sulphur and there is no spray more simple, safe 
or effective. 


Our Free Service Deparment 
\ is for your special benefit. Question us about any 
SY orchard and garden sprays and tools. Our life- 
% time experience is yours forthe asking. 
5 Write TODAY. 
B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. 30 
50 Church St. N. Y. 


KODAKS AND 
CAMERAS 


and all the supplies. Mail us your 
films for Developing, Printing or 
Enlarging. This work we do as it 
should be done. 


Everything PHOTOGRAPHIC 


(1 Tee Pie 


Materials Co. 
126 South Salina St. 
New York 


Commercial and View Work 


Syracuse, 


The Monarch Restaurant 
KEITH & SAYRES, Proprietors 
Regular Meals and a la Carte 


All Kinds of Lunches Put Up for 
Picnickers and Automobilists 
Special Dishes for After Theatre 
and Dances 


SEA FOOD AND GAME 
IN SEASON 


FRENCH PASTRY AND HOME 
COOKING 


Quality Service Cleanliness 


Equal to the Best Hotels 


at Moderate Prices Our Specialty 
The First Meal Will Convince You 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
204 E. State Street 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 



























speedometer. In excellent condition and hasn’t gone over 2000 
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miles. For further information, write 







Eggs laid 

1st yr. 
Lady Cornell 258 
Madam Cornell 245 
Cornell Prolific 243 
Cornell Laywell 205 
Cornell Supreme 242 
Cornell Surprise 180 


Cornell Persistent 192 


Ivy 


Every Figure 
and one for 
Every 


Purse 











Sold by 


119 East Seneca St. or direct from 


Corsets 


A Corset for 


irdressing and Corset Shop 


CORSET H COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


OUR AUTUMN SALE 


of HIGH PRCDUCING S. C. WHITE LEGHORN STOCK is open to the 
public at the present time. 


The following records are productions of our flock: 





1914 Indian Motorcycle at a Bargain 


Twin cylinder, two speed, full electrical equipment, extra seat and 


A. V. J. Box 49, Agricultural College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Write for particulars 


Eggs laid Eggs laid 


2nd yr. 3rd yr. 
200 191 
131 163 
162 146 
165 159 
198 225 
186 196 
197 178 







Department of Poultry Husbandry, N. Y. State Col. of Agr. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Rental machines at $2.00 and 
$3.00 per month. Typewriter 
Ribbons and Supplies for all 


Machines. 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Cameras, Films and Photo 


Supplies 
H. L. ODANIEL 


204 N. Tioga St. 


REBUILT 
TYPEWRITERS 


ANY MAKE 
$30.00 to $65.00 


79 































Total eggs 
laid 3 yrs. 

649 

539 

551 

529 

665 

562 

567 
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EFFICIENCY 
PLUS 
SILENCE 


NEW MODEL 8 


TYPEWRITER 


The most silent running efficient typewriter 
ever placed on the market. 

This new model 8 comes nearer to being an 
absolutely silent machine than any ever produced-- 
without sacrificing essential features—reducing the ele- 


ment of noise to a minimum. 


Decimal tabular 


Choice of carriage return 
Variable line spacer 


The last word in typewriters 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA NEW YORK 


An experienced man in charge 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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SENIORS 


Have you borrowed money to go to school? 
Offer some security to those who have been kind 
enough to loan you money. 






















Do you place any value on your earning ability? 
Insure this value. 





Is there or will there ever be anyone dependent 
upon you? Provide protection now, it costs less. 





Wise men consider life insurance a necessity and 
wise men are taking large policies with 


The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company 
DONALD McPHERSON, Agent 





Is the only American Company that 
owns $76,000,000 of farm mortgages 









PICTURE FRAMING 


We carry a complete line of Made-up Frames in snappy designs 
Special sizes made to order 
Let us do your Picture Framing 


THE ROBINSON STUDIO 214 E. State Street 





If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also | WANTED! 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a | 

| 

| 

| 


: , 500 Freshmen to get a contract for 
reasonable price, or drill suits come 


Cleaning and Pressing with 


TO 
“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor HOLLAND BROS. 
321 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 421-C | Bell Phone 312 E. Seneca St. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Best Service 
Lowest Rates 


Largest List 


of Subscribers 


We have been growing while you have been 
thinking us a local company. 


We have been expanding until we are the largest 
Independent Telephone Company in America. More 
than one hundred thousand connections in New 
York alone. Extensive long distance lines connect- 
ing with all Independent telephone companies. 


We reach Every Telephone Subscriber in Syra- 
cuse, Auburn, Seneca Falls, Waterloo, Newark, 
Lyons, Clyde, Weedsport, Sodus, Port Byron, Pal- 
myra, and Savannah, besides over one hundred Fed- 
eral exchanges and connecting companies in West- 
ern New York. 


Over three thousand subscribers are reached by 
the Ithaca Exchange. 


Over four hundred subscribers in Campus Ex- 
change. 


Through active competition furnished by the Fed- 
eral Telephone and Telegraph Company the people 
of Ithaca are enjoying the finest telephone service 
in the world at the lowest possible cost. 


Patronize Independent Telephone Service and 
perpetuate this wonderful condition. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


(ITHACA PHONE) 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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EFFICIENCY 
PLUS 
SILENCE 


NEW MODEL 8 


MITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


The most silent running, efficient typewriter 
ever placed on the market. 

This new model 8 comes nearer to being an 
absolutely silent}machine than any ever produced-- 
without sacrificing essential features--reducing the ele- 
ment of noise to a minimum. 


Decimal tabular 
Choice of carriage return 
Variable line spacer 


The last word in typewriters 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA NEW YORK 


An experienced man in charge 





The Last Word in Cream Separators 


For 35 years iwe’ve been making separators---each year a 
little better. You know our famous Tubular with its easily 
cleaned bowl. Now, we’ve invented a wonderful but simple 
machine that will at once increase your dairy profits. 

You can’t always turn your old separator at just the right 
speed, and you lose cream whenever the speed slackens even 
for a moment. 


THE NEW 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION FEED 


Separator gets all the cream all the time. The bowl draws in 
just the right quantity of milk for the closest possible skim- 
ming. Capacity increases as you turn faster---just as you 
whip up a horse when ina hurry. Fast or slow, the Suction- 
feed delivers cream of even thickness. Retains all the good 
points of the Tubular and has many other important new and 
exclusive features. 


Write today for our new book “Velvet for Dairymen” and get our free trial offer. 
Address Department 70. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester - Pennsylvania 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND TORONTO 


HE ATKINSON PRESS, ITHACA 





